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PREFACE 



Ik this little primer, as in other text-books by the same 
authors, the attempt has been made to prepare a work which 
shall be free from the diffuseness characteristic of many 
modern text-books. Both text and maps of some of the 
best of our modern geographies contain such a mass of 
details as seriously to interfere with their pedagogical value ; 
the maps are confusing and the text is too rich to be assimi- 
lated. The books lack the essentially good features of an 
interesting geographical reader and at the same time fail to 
present a text sufficiently concise for purposes of study. 

In preparing the present work the authors have endeav- 
ored to avoid these defects by making such a selection and 
arrangement of geographical material as to furnish a text- 
book that may profitably be used for study by very young 
pupils. In accordance with this aim, great care has been 
taken to keep the language as clear and as simple as pos- 
sible, and to eliminate from both the text and the maps 
superfluous and distracting details. 

So far as the general arrangement of the book is con- 
cerned, the authors have been guided by what seems to be 
the consensus of modern pedagogical opinion. Beginning 
with the familiar and interesting environment of the child, 
geographical concepts are built up. These concepts form 

iii 
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i v PREFACE. 

the basis for a broad synthetic view of the world as a whole. 
This is followed by a raore detailed treatment of the conti- 
nents and of the chief countries of each. 

Throughout the book the human aspects of geographical 
facts have been emphasized. The interdependence of sur- 
face, soil, climate, productions, etc., and of man and his 
physical environment — a knowledge of which is so essential 
to a proper understanding of geography — has been brought 
out as clearly as seems practicable for immature minds pos- 
sessing to but a slight degree the powers of abstraction and 
generalization. 

It is, perhaps, needless to suggest that no elementary 
text-book in geography should be used to the exclusion of 
objective methods of presentation. Moulded relief maps, 
collections of pictures, lantern views, specimens of commer- 
cial and other products are invaluable aids in the teaching 
of this subject Excursions conducted under the supervision 
of the teacher are also indispensable to a thorough appre- 
ciation of geographical facts and principles. The text-book 
should be used as supplementary to this objective work to 
enable the pupil to review and fix in mind the more impor- 
tant parts of the subject in their proper relations. 

O. P. 0. 

o.a 
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GEOGRAPHY PRIMER 



INTRODUCTION, 



NEW YORK CITY. 
Have you ever thought what fun it would be to 
fly as a bird far up overhead and to look down upon 
the house you live in and the streets or fields about 
it? Make believe that vou can do so now, and 
study the picture on the following page. See the 
ocean steamers, the excursion boats, the tugs, the 
ferry-boats, and sailing vessels on the waters about 




Lower Manhattan from Hudson River. 

Manhattan. How small the boats seem as they 
pass beneath Brooklyn Bridge. You can hardly 
see them as you look further north, to the Williams- 
burg Bridge and the shining line of water beyond. 

vii 
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IX 



Nowhere else in the world could you see such 
tall buildings. How tall they seem when you think 
that the little black dots on the streets are carts and 
horses and people. 

Now we shall stand on one of the boats as it 
goes down the Hudson River. Look again at the 
buildings of the great city. 

Sailing out into the Upper Bay we must notice 
the Statue of Liberty, given to this country by 
France. The goddess 
holds a torch on high. 
She seems to say to the 
people who come from 
other lands, " You will 
have light and liberty ; 
come, and live nobly." 
How calm and strong 
she seems. So large is 
she that her right arm 
is forty-two feet long, 
and you could be hid- 
den away within one of 
her fingers. 

Now look at the 
colored map. It shows 
the largest city of America. There is only one city in 
the world larger — London. Answer as many as 
you can of these questions: 




Statu© of Liberty. 
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X GEOGRAPHY PRIMER. 

Where is Manhattan Island ? Where is Bedloe's Island, upon which 
Liberty stands ? Where is the borough in which you live ? What bodies 
of water touch it? Point out the four other boroughs. What parks are 
shown? How many forts can you find on the map? On what island are 
the boroughs of Brooklyn and of Queens ? The borough of Richmond 
is what island? 

Through what waters would you pass to go from Elizabethport to 
Pelham Park? Where is the Battery? Coney Island? Rockaway? 
How many miles from the Battery to Van Cortland Park ? From Long 
Island City to Coney Island ? From Jamaica to the Battery ? 

1. The Battery and the Upper Bay. — Were the 
picture on this page a little larger you might see the 
Statue of Liberty in the distance. The building in 
the front of the picture is Castle Garden. The 




Looking 1 South over Castle Garden. 



people who came to this land to find homes and 
work used to be taken to this building. If they 
were well and were able to take care of themselves 
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NEW YORK CITY. xi 

they were then allowed to settle here. A great 
many stayed in the city, but many more went on a 
further journey to distant parts of the country. These 
immigrants, as they are called, now land on Ellis 
Island. More than half a million come every year. 
They come from almost every nation of the world. 
Can you name some of these nations ? 

Castle Garden is now used as an aquarium. You 
may visit it any day. In the large floor-tanks are 
seals and sea-lions. Sometimes they are very play- 
ful and seem to enjoy splashing water at the people. 
Around the walls are hundreds of tanks, and in 
these you may see many strange and beautiful 
fishes, from the speckled trout of our own brooks to 
the bright-colored angel fish of Bermuda. 

The house at the right of the aquarium is the 
station of one of the fire-boats. Sometimes a wharf 
of the city or a building on the water front catches 
fire. Then the fire-boat hastens to save it. 

2. Commerce. — One cause of the great growth 
of New York is that it has such a fine harbor and 
rivers. It is a great shipping center. In the picture 
you first studied you saw the wharves and ships that 
surround the * city. In the picture on the following 
page is a view of South Street. See the great ships 
with their bows reaching far over the street. How 
many there are. These too came from strange lands 
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and from other ports of our own land. They bring 
lumber, cotton, coffee, fruit — all things that other 




South Street. 



lands produce — and take away things that we wish 
to sell in other cities. They rest now at their docks, 
but soon they will sail away and see nothing but the 
ocean around them and the sky overhead. Their 
brave seamen will sail them through fog and storm. 
Is it not wonderful that they can find their way over 
the wide ocean ? 

Beyond the masts and spars of the ships you see 
Brooklyn Bridge. What boroughs does it connect? 
Thousands of people and hundreds of loaded trucks 
pass over this every day. Point to Brooklyn Bridge 
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View From Brooklyn Bridge. 



on the map. If we stand on 
it in the center we shall be 
over the East River. Look- 
ing south, we see Governor's Island in the distance. 
The river is alive with boats. In the picture we 
can see five ferry-boats. These go from borough to 
borough, carrying thousands of people to and fro 
daily. Some of these boats are large enough to carry 
trains of railroad cars. There is a train that goes 
from Boston to Washington. If it crossed New York 
City what great river would keep it from going 
farther ? Soon there will be tunnels under the river, 
but at present this train is put upon a ferry-boat 
and carried, with its passengers and baggage, around 
the lower end of Manhattan to New Jersey. In a 
year or two you will study about the railroads that 
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come into New York. These roads, as well as the 
water-ways, help the growth of New York/ They 
bring to the city the wheat and corn, the cotton and 
woolen goods, the coal and machinery that are 
needed; and take away — north, south, and west — 
the manufactures of the city and the things brought 
to it by the ships. 

3. High Bridge.— At the upper end of Manhattan 
there are a number of bridges connecting that bor- 
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High Bridge. 

ough with the borough of the Bronx. Two of these 
are shown in the picture on this page. The nearer 
one is High Bridge. A good deal of the fresh water 
used by the city flows over this bridge, but the 
larger supply comes through a tunnel, a little north 
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of this, more than three hundred feet below the Har- 
lem River. The tower affords a splendid view. Some 
Saturday morning you must visit this bridge. Count 
the arches. Why were they built so high? Note 
the winding roadway of the park here, the wooded 
shore, and the rocky hill- 
side upon which the tower 
stands. 

4. Churches. — Not 
many years ago the spire 
of Trinity Church, at the 
end of Wall Street, could 
be seen above all sur- 
rounding buildings, but 
so many people wanted 
to have offices in that 
part of the city that the 
only way to house them 
was to build story above 
story, in great sky- 
scrapers ; so that now Old 
Trinity is almost hidden, 
heart of the business part of the city, is St. Paul's 
Chapel. It was built almost one hundred and fifty 
years ago, when it did not seem that Broadway would 
become much more than a village road. So the church 
was made to face the Hudson, with little between it 




St. Paul's Chapel. 



Another church, in the 
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and the river but fields and trees. Washington wor- 
shipped here. In the Broadway portico you may see the 
monument of General Montgomery, one of the brave 

men of whom you will read 
later in your histories. 

On the high ground in 
the upper part of Manhat- 
tan the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine is being 
built. You must go to 
that part of the city some 
day and see it. Near it is 
St. Luke's Hospital and, 
a little to the north, the 
many buildings of Colum- 
bia University. 

St. Patrick's Cathedral, 

built of white marble, is 

beautiful. This is on Fifth 

Avenue, not far from Cen- 

Notice the pointed arches, the slender 

the carving almost like lace-work. A 

" frozen music." 




St. Patrick's Cathedral, 



tral Park. 

spires, and 

building of this sort has been called 

Can you think why ? 

5. Schools. — New York has a host of school chil- 
dren. They go to school so as to become worthy of 
the city in which they dwell. You are learning to 
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NEW YORK CITY. xvii 

read so that you may think the thoughts of great 
and good men ; so that you can know something of 
the world in which you live ; so that you too can be- 
come builders and home-makers, and take your part 
in making America the noble nation patriots wish it 
to become. The older people wish to help you. 
They have furnished you with books and beautiful 
schoolhouses. They want you to play and to be 
happy ; they want you to be strong and healthy in 
body. So they have made playgrounds and gymna- 
siums. How many children are there in your school ? 
Some schools are large enough to hold four or five 
thousand. It costs about twenty-five millions of 
dollars every year to support the public schools of 
the city. It is hard to understand how much this 
means, but perhaps this will help you : A dollar bill 
is about seven inches long. If twenty-five million 
dollar bills were put end to end they would reach al- 
most from New York to San Francisco. And this 
amount is spent for the public schools in New York 
City every year. How careful we should be not to 
damage our books or anything about the school ; and 
what good use we should make of our study hours, 
because they mean so much to ourselves and to the 
city. 

In our city children must go to school until they are 
fourteen years of age. After that many go to work 
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in stores or offices or at some trade. For these, even- 
ing schools are provided. Others who keep on with 
their studies attend high school. Some go to college. 
Some of those who are graduated from college go to 
the university and study to be ministers, lawyers, 
doctors, or teachers. 

A picture of the College of the City of New York 
is shown here. The building is not yet finished. I 
hope that 
some of you 
who are now 
reading this 
book will be 
able to go to 
this college. 
Perhaps some 
of you will at- 
tend Colum- 
bia University. On the front of the library building — 
the building with the high columns and round 
dome — are carved these words : 

" King's College, founded in the Province of New York by 
royal charter in the reign of George II. Perpetuated as Columbia 
College by the people of the State of New York, when they be- 
came free and independent: maintained and cherished from gen- 
eration to generation for the advancement of the public good and 
the glory of Almighty God." 




College of the City of New York— Main Building. 
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Columbia University. 



Copyrighted by 8«org« P. H»U * Bon. 



That, too, is the purpose of the school which you 
are attending. 

6. Museums.— We have been thinking of the 

city as it is to-day, but before the white people 

came here the Indians had their wigwams and the 

warriors fought and hunted on the ground now so 

closely covered by our houses. In the Museum of 

Natural History, just west of Central Park, you may 

see pictures of these Indians and models of their 

dwellings ; their bows and arrows, their wampum 

belts and head-dresses, their mills, and their bark 

canoes. There, too, are stuffed birds and animals 

brought from every land. These you w 7 ill study later, 

but it is more interesting to watch the live birds and 

animals that have a pleasant home in the " Zoo " of 

the Bronx Park. There the bears have dens and 
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the foxes holes to live in. You 
can see almost every kind of 
animal that is mentioned in 
your geographies. 




American Museum of Natural History. 

The Museum of Art, in Central Park, has many 
beautiful statues and paintings. You know how 

hard it is to draw 
well. When you 
go to the Museum 
of Art you will see 
how wonderfully 
artists have done 
what you have tried 
to do. The picture 

Botanical Garden and Museum. , , i r /» 

this book is in this museum. Cannot you see how 
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sure Columbus is that the world is round ? — a truth 
that seemed so beyond belief to the people to whom 
he is talking. See how interested Queen Isabella is; 
and she will help 
him to sail forth 
on the unknown 
seas and to find 
a new world — 
our America. 



Brooklyn has 
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Brooklyn Institute. 

(u it will look when completed.) 
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fine museum 
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The Obelisk in Central Park. 



near Prospect 
Park. n 1 y a 
part of the build- 
ing is completed. 
There is a muse- 
um, too, intended 
especially for 
children. If you 
live in Brooklyn, 
ask your teacher 
where it is and 
visit it often. 

7. The Parks- 
There are many 
parks in the city. 
The city would 
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be poor indeed without them. Stone buildings 
and blocks upon blocks of houses are needed 
to work and live in; but the grass, the flowers, 
the trees, and the lakes give beauty and breathing 
space. You must become acquainted with the parks. 




The Bethesda Fountain in Central Park. 

Learn to find your way about in them. Later in this 
geography you will read of various kinds of trees. 
Most of them may be seen in Central Park or in 
Prospect Park. Do you know what the white birch 
looks like, or the red oak, or the silver maple, or the 
high tulip tree, or the spreading elm ] Among the 
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trees, birds of varied feather and song find their home. 
Have you tried to find the gray squirrels that frisk 
about so prettily? In these parks there are lakes 
upon which you may skate in winter or in summer 
may sail boats ; and there are fields where you may 
play baseball or tennis. 

. In Prospect Park there is a tablet and a monument 
marking part of the ground on which was fought the 





Copjrlffhtod by George P. Hall * Bon. 

Road Bridge and Lake in Prospect Park. 

Battle of Long Island in the Revolutionary War. It 
is hard to think that brave soldiers lost their lives in 
a place that is now so quiet save for the laugh and 
call of merrymakers. 

In these parks and in the great Bronx Park and 
Van Cortland Park you can find the forms of land 
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and water spoken of in your geography. You will 

not be able to find mountains, canons, or icebergs ; 

but there are hills and gullies, streams, lakes, straits, 

little capes, promontories, and islands. 

In the Bronx 
Park there are 
great collections 
of strange and 
beautiful plants 
and many kinds 
o f trees, each 
with its name ; 
so that little by 
little you can 
learn them, and 
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Copyrighted bj th« New York Zoological Society. 

Zebras in Bronx Park. 



thus study out of a living 
and growing geography. 
In the Zoo you can 
be another Hiawatha, 
learning of the beasts 
and birds their lan- 
guage. You can see 
how the beavers build 
their houses. Has any- 
one ever read to you 
the " Jungle Stories" of 
Kipling, or the stories 




Copyrighted bj the New Tork Zoological Society. 

A Bear and Its Keeper. 
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by Thompson-Seton ? Soon, perhaps, you will be 
able to read them for yourself, and then you will 
watch the animals in the Zoo with a new pleasure. 
8. Homes and Streets.— Some day you must 
ride on top of one of the Fifth Avenue stages, from 
the Washington Arch, up 
past the Fuller Building, 
to the entrance of Central 
Park, a ride of about two 
and one-half miles. This 
used to be the finest resi- 
dence street of the city, 
but the lower part of it is 
now mostly given up to 
business. Publishers of 
books, dealers in pictures, 
in silver and goldware and 
gold and precious stones 
here make fine display. A 
little further up are the 
great hotels, like the 
Waldorf-Astoria ; and, just 
below the park, are the 
beautiful residences and 
churches, some of which are shown in the picture on 
the following page. On the cross streets, as far as you 
can see, are solid rows of houses, all stone or brick. 




Fuller Building. 

(Flatiron Building.) 
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Facing the park, on Fifth Avenue, are some of 
the most beautiful and costly residences of the city- 




Fifth Avenue. Looking 1 South from Fifty-eighth 8treet. 

Land here is so valuable that few houses have any 
grounds about them, save the little rear yard. In 
Brooklyn there are some streets with detached 
houses, having lawns, shrubs, and trees; such as 
Clinton Avenue, St. Mark's Avenue, and many of' 
the streets of Flatbush. These should be seen in 
the early summer. Many people like to have a 
little of the country about them though they work 
in the city. 
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Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The streets near the East River and the Hudson 
River in lower Manhattan are the most crowded. 
Here are large tenements filled with many families. 
The city tries to keep these streets clean and to pro- 
vide light and air for each family by having the 
houses built so that there are windows in every 
living and sleeping room. In these parts of the city 
are thousands of children. The city wishes these 
children to be educated and to have a fair chance in 
the world as they grow up. It is in this crowded 
portion of the city that parks and playgrounds are 
most needed, and many have been already estab- 
lished. Mulberry Bend has recently had a park 
given to it, but that is not enough. The school- 
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houses now have playgrounds on the roofs, and 
many a merry game is played upon them, far up 
above the crowd of people and of trucks upon the 

street. On holidays 
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the cars leading to 
the great beaches 
of the city are 
crowded with peo- 
ple, seeking the 
open air and sky 
and waters of the 



Hester Street. 

sea. New York is 
happy in having 
these pleasure 
grounds about it. 

The city is a 
hive of workers. 
All the beautiful 
and useful things 
seen in the shop 

windows along Broadway or Sixth Avenue in Manhat- 
tan, or on Fulton Street in Brooklyn, have to be gather- 
ed, or prepared, or made by skilled human hands. 
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The very buildings — think what an army of laborers 
is needed in their construction. The stone is taken 
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from quarries ; it is cut and shaped and shipped to 
the city. The bricks are made from clay, much of it 
in our own State ; the wood is cut from forests ; the 
tin and copper are mined. The iron used in the 
great posts and beams of the tall buildings is dug 
from the mines, and worked in vast foundries into the 
forms and strength needed. The food we eat, the 
clothes we wear, the papers and books we read, all 
come to us because man has worked and is working 
upon the things supplied to us by the earth. Along 
with the busy hand, thought, too, has been work- 
ing. The Indians had hands just as we have, but 
they did not think very much about their work. 
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Their simple tools were about the same, year after 
year; but in civilized countries man is always trying 

to do the old things 
in better and quicker 
ways. He m akes 
better and better 
machinery to help 
him, so that nowa- 
days, in order to do 
things well, people 




Wall Street. 




must learn a great 

deal of what has 

been done in the 

years that have gone 

befo r e. That is 

another reason why 

you go to school. 

You must learn what those who went before you 

have thought and done, so that you, too, can become 

thinkers and doers. Some of you, perhaps, will be 
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able to go a little further than anyone has yet gone, 
perhaps in writing a book, or in making a machine, 
or in planning a house, or in painting a picture, or 
in other ways of teaching or helping your fellows. 

One of the interesting places you must visit is 
the Herald Building. Here a great daily newspaper 




Herald Square. 



is printed. On the Broadway side of the building 
are many windows, through which you may see the 
wonderful presses at work. How different from the 
little hand-press of Franklin. In Brooklyn the 
" Eagle" welcomes school children to its building. 
Here you may see all the many processes that go 
toward making a book or a newspaper. 
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9. History. — In the parks and squares of the city 
there are many statues, arches, and monuments. 
They are placed there partly because of their beauty 
and partly so that all people looking upon them may 
be reminded of the good men, the brave sol- 
diers and sailors, the 
noble presidents, and 
generous benefactors of 
our city and country. 




Madison Square Park and Tower of the Garden. 

We owe gratitude to the men of the past 
who have helped the city. It was once but 
a little settlement of traders from Holland. They 
found the lower end of Manhattan Island a 
good place to carry on trade with the Indians. 
More people from Holland came. They were called 
the Dutch. Peter Stuyvesant was one of the Dutch 
governors. In one of the walls of a church on Sec- 
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ond Avenue you may see the stone over his grave. 
Out in Flatbush, near Prospect Park, there is an old 
bury ing-g round 
whose stones'have 
Dutch inscrip- 
tions. The town 
in those days was 
called New Ams- 
terdam. Then 
settlers from Eng- 
land came ; and 
in 1664 they gain- 
ed control of the 
city and named 
it New York. Other 





Soldiers' apd Sailors' Arch— Prospect Park. 



Soldiers' and Sailors' Monument — Riverside Drive. 

settlements were made near 
bv, on Staten Island 
and on Long Island. 
On Long Island the 
largest of these be- 
came Brooklyn, and 
remained a separate 
city until 1898 ; in 
which year Greater 
New York, as it was 
called, was formed, 
consisting of the 
five boroughs as 






shown on the map you have studied. 
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At the time of the Revolutionary War, which won 
independence from England for the United States, 
the British held New York. In the beginning of 

the war a battle was 
fought on Long Island. 
We mentioned this in 
speaking of Prospect 
Park, and of the monu- 
ment to the brave 
Maryland regiment. 
The American army 
was nearly captured ; 
but Washington found 
a way of escape. At the 
end of the war Washing- 
ton was inaugurated as 
President in New York. 
A fine statue marks the 

place where this cere- 
statue of Washing-ton in Wall Street. * 

mony took place. It is 
on the steps of the Subtreasury Building in Wall 
Street. There are many other statues of Washington 
in the city. You must go to Riverside Drive and 
see the one given by the school children. 

Alexander Hamilton was another great man of • 
Revolutionary time. He studied at King's College, 
now Columbia, when the college was far "down- 
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town " in Manhattan. He was one of Washington's 
officers during the w,ar, and afterward was Secretary 
of the Treasury. He was a great orator and states- 
man. He had much to do with forming the Consti- 
tution of our country. 
There is a fine statue of 
Hamilton on Remsen 
Street, Brooklyn. 

When the British held 
the city, Washington wished 
to know something of their 
plans of war. Nathan Hale, 
a young man, fearless and 
loving his country, offered to 
go and discover these plans. 
He was captured, cruelly 
treated, and hanged as a 
spy. He was brave, saying 
that he was sorry that he 
had but one life to give 
for his country. In the 
City Hall Park is the stat- 
ue of Nathan Hale, 

standing with unconquered spirit, though his hands 
are bound and he knows that he must die. The 
boys and girls who look upon this statue of a hero 
must be brave and true. 
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Other men have served the city in other ways. 
Peter Cooper earned his living here. He built up a 
great business. Much of the money he gained he 
used in helping young men to improve themselves. 
He gave much time and thought to the schools of 
the city. You must visit the Cooper Institute he 




Grant's Tomb. 



founded. In the school libraries are interesting books 
about Peter Cooper. As you know more about him 
you will grow to honor him more and more. 

On the high land of upper Manhattan is the tomb 
of General Grant. He was the great Northern Gen- 
eral of the Civil War. Though he fought so well, 
he did not love war. " Let us have peace," he said 
once, as the strong wish of his heart. These words 
are carved deep in the stone of his monument. 
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10. Government. — In. this country the people 
should rule or govern themselves. That is the great 
thing the school is trying to teach you. You should, 
do right when you are alone and when you are with 
others, A boy who has to be watched all the time 




City Hall. 

is not a good boy ; and, unless he changes, he will 
not be a good man. Just as the class has a teacher 
and the school has a principal, so the city has a 
mayor and the United States a president. These 
officers are elected, or chosen, by the people to carry 
out their wishes. On this page we find a picture 
of the City Hall. Here the mayor does his work, 
and the laws of the city are made. Some laws for 
the city are made in Albany, the capital of the State ; 
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and some are made in Washington, the capital of the 
United States. All through your school course you 
will be learning of these laws, that should be obeyed 
by all the people. What laws do you try to obey I 
Just as in your home your parents do certain 
things in order to cany on the home, so in the city 
the mayor and his helpers see that the city is well 
built, that it is kept clean and healthful, that it has 
an abundant supply of water, and that it is protected 
from wicked men and from fire. 

The policemen are your protectors. Some are at 
their posts all through the day, others all through 

the night. 
They arrest 
people w r ho 
fight or steal. 

They keep 
the streets clear 
so that cars and 
wagons may go 
freely. They 
keep trucks 
and automo- 
biles f r o m 
going too fast, and stop them at crowded cross- 
ings to enable people to pass. Some of them 
^bravely stop runaway teams. If some one is hurt 
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in the streets they give first aid to the injured or call 
the doctor or ambulance. And at the docks, if 
careless people fall into the water, they risk their 
lives in saving them. 

The children of the city should be careful as to 

what they do in 
the streets. They 
are to play, but 
they are not to 
throw hard snow 
balls or stones, or 
to scatter things 
about the street, or 
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Fire-boat in Action. 

to mark fences and 
houses with chalk. 
The children, too, 
of the city are to 
be its protectors. 

The Fire De- 
partment is another 
of the safeguards 
of the city. A building catches fire. The inmates 
try to put out the blaze. It gets beyond them and 
threatens to destroy the house. Then, if the alarm 
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has been sent, the firemen dash up, couple the hose 
to the fire-plugs, and fight the flames. They save 
property and lives. Often they break into rooms 
filled with fire and smoke and rescue those who have 
been overcome. Almost every day you may hear of 
some heroic deed of the firemen. 

QUESTIONS ON THE TRANSPORTATION MAP. 

1. What ferries cross the Hudson River? 

2. What railroads do they connect with New York ? 

3. What ferries cross the East River ? 

4. What railroads are connected by the Subway ? 

5. How could you go from the Grand Central Depot to the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Depot? 

6. Name the parks reached by the Subway ; by the Elevated railroad. 

7. What are the chief streets running east and west iu Manhattan ? 

8. Find some Brooklyn streets that run nearly north and south. Find 
some that run east and west. 

9. Name the tunnels on the map and tell what places they connect 

10. What ferry lines cross New York Bay? 

11. How can you go from the Long Island R. R. Depot to the Erie 
and Pennsylvania railroads ? 

12. Find the following streets in Manhattan and tell where they begin 
and end : Broadway ; West End Avenue ; Riverside Drive ; Columbus 
Avenue; First Avenue; Third Avenue; Fifth Avenue. 

13. Find the following in Brooklyn and tell where they begin and end : 
Fulton Street ; Broadway ; De Kalb Avenue ; Gates Avenue ; Flatbush 
Avenue ; Fifth Avenue ; Myrtle Avenue ; Lexington Avenue. 

14. What elevated roads lead to Coney Island? What surface roads? 

15. How could you go from Central Park to Prospect Park? 

16. How could you go from Bronx Park to Morningside Park? 

1 7. By what lines could you go from Washington Park to Fort Hamilton ? 

18. Trace the Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn. . 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE WORLD AND HOW THEY LIVE. 

1. People in the United States.— Every boy and 
girl has noticed that there are different kinds of 
people in our country. All people do not have skin 
of the same color. Most persons whom we see 
about us have skin of a very light color — a pinkish 
white. These people are said to belong to the 
white race. 

There are also many persons whose skin is of a 
very dark color, sometimes almost black. They are 
called negroes and belong to the black pace. 

Chinamen have skin of a yellowish color. They 
belong to the yellow pace. 

Indians are a copper-colored people. They are 
sometimes called red men, but they really belong to 
the yellow race. 

It is easy to notice the different colors of the skin 
of these races, but they differ in more ways than 
this. 

2. The White Race.— The people of the white 
race are fine looking and their bodies are well 
formed. Their foreheads are high and broad, their 

1 
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noses straight, and their lips rather thin. Their hair, 
which may be either light or dark, is smooth and 
often wavy. It is not kinky or woolly, like that of 

a negro, and it is not 
coarse and straight, like 
that of an Indian. 

The people of the 
white race are highly 
intelligent, and are act- 
ive and industrious. 
They were the first to 
have railroads, steam- 
ships, the telegraph, and 
telephones. They write 
many books and have 
large libraries. They 
also have picture gal- 
leries, theaters, and other 
places of learning and 
amusement. They live 
in well-built houses and have fine schools and beau- 
tiful churches. 

Many of these people live in the country and raise 
crops of wheat, corn, potatoes, and other things which 
they send to the cities to be sold. Many live in 
cities, where they work in stores and business houses, 
buying and selling different kinds of goods. Others 
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work in the mills and factories where these goods 
are made. 

People of the white race dress well and comfort- 
ably. Cotton, wool, silk, linen, leather, and other 
materials are used in the making of their clothing. 
They have traveled all over the world and may be 
found in almost every country. 

3. The Yellow Race.— The people of the yellow 
race are somewhat smaller than tho$e of the white 
race. Their skin is 
of a yellowish color. 
Their faces look broad 
and flat, because they 
have such high and 
wide cheek bones. 
Their eyes are slant- 
ing and far apart. 
Their foreheads are 
low and flat and their 
ears are large and 
stand out from their 
heads. They have 
short, broad noses. Their hair is black and straight. 

The Chinese belong to the yellow race. They 
have many queer customs in China, their native 
land. They dress in loose clothing and wear clumsy 
looking shoes. The feet of little girls are kept 
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from growing by means of tight bandages, because 
it is the fashion for women to have very small feet. 
The men shave the tops of their heads and wear 
long plaits. They let their finger nails grow quite 
long. 

The Chinese are very industrious. They raise 
the silk worm and weave fine silks. They also 
make beautiful dishes and other kinds of chinaware. 
Most of these things are made patiently by hand. 
They use very little machinery, as they do not like 
to change their ways of doing things. They worship 
their fathers and grandfathers and think it a sin to 
do things differently from the way they did. 

Many Chinese have sailed from China to our 
country. Here they work as servants and do 
other kinds of labor. They receive small wages 
and can live cheaply. In many cities there are 
Chinese laundries. 

The Japanese also belong to the yellow race. 
They live in Japan, whicli is near China. They look 
somewhat like the Chinese, but they are more active 
and intelligent. They are quick to learn new things 
and have copied many of the ways of the white people. 
They sometimes send young men to our country to 
study in our schools and colleges. They have rail- 
roads, steamboats, the telegraph, telephones, and all 
kinds of machinery. They have books and libraries 
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and good schools. They are a warlike people, and have 

beaten the Chinese and the Russians in war. There 

are not many Japanese 

living in this country. 
The Eskimos are a 

little people who also 

belong to the yellow 

race. They live far away 
in cold countries, where 
there is ice and snow al- 
most all the year round. 
Their houses are rude 
huts and their clothing 
is made of wool and the 
skins of animals, 

4. The Black Race. — Negroes belong to the black 
race. Their skin is of a very dark color. They have 
broad, flat noses, thick lips, and low slanting fore- 
heads. Their hair is short and kinky. 

In their native land negroes are wild and savage. 
They wear little or no clothing. They live in tribes, 
which are nearly always fighting with each other. 
They use spears, clubs, and arrows. Some of them 
eat the people whom they capture. Those who do 
this are called cannibals. 

The savage negro tribes have many strange cus- 
toms. They file their teeth into points, and wear 
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heavy rings in their noses, ears, and lips. They 
dress their hair in queer ways and paint and tattoo 
their bodies. They have no schools nor churches. 

They pray to ugly idols 
made of stone and wood. 
There are many negroes 
living in this country. The 
first negroes were brought 
here from Africa, a land 
far across the ocean, nearly 
three hundred years ago. 
They were sold as slaves 
and made to do hard 
work. Their masters often 
treated them cruelly. Many 
people thought it was wrong to have slaves. 
They believed that all the negroes should be free. 
At last a great war was fought which gave the 
slaves their freedom. This was nearly fifty years 
ago. The negro has learned to work for wages and 
to take care of himself. They are growing more and 
more intelligent and have so improved that it is hard 
to believe that they are descended from savages. 1 

5. The Indians. — The Indians are often called 1 
red men, though their skin is not red, but of a dark 
copper color. Their foreheads are low and slanting, 

*See page 106. 
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stnd their cheekbones high and broad. They have 
well-formed bodies and many of them are tall and 
liandsome. 

This country is the native land of the Indians, 
They were living here many years before the white 
men came to this part of the world. The Indians 
lived chiefly by hunting and fishing. They raised 
corn and tobacco, and taught the white men how to 
smoke. The Indians lived in 
tribes. Each tribe had a leader 
called a chief. They did not 
have houses, but lived in a 
kind of tent called a wigwam. 
What little clothing they wore 
was made of the skins of ani- 
mals. They wore feathers in 
their hair and tattooed their 
bodies. Before going to war they painted their 
faces, so as to look ugly and fierce. They used 
bows and arrows and a kind of hatchet called a 
tomahawk. The women did most of the hard 
work. 

The Indians were savage, and the different tribes 
were often at war with each other* They tortured 
their captives with great cruelty. Some of the tribes 
were cannibals. There were many wars between the 
Indians and the early white .settlers. The whites 
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were generally successful, and the Indians were 
driven farther and farther away from the settle- 
ments. 

Most of the Indians in this 
country now live far out West on 
large tracts of land reserved or set 
aside for them. It is hard for the 
Indians to learn the ways of the 
white men. There are some schools 
where Indian boys and girls are 
being taught, so that they will 
todum, grow up more like white people. 
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CHAPTER II. 

ANIMALS. 

1. Animals of the City.— Most of the animals 
that we find in the city are kept either as pets or for 
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the useful work they do for us. Dogs and cats are 
kept in many houses not only as pets, but also on 
account of their usefulness. A good watch-dog 
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guards the house against robbers. Dogs and cats 
help to keep houses free from rats and mice. We 
see hundreds of horses every day 
^ pulling all kinds of wagons and car- 

riages. It would be hard to get 
t along without this useful animal 
Boys living in the city often have 
goats and rabbits for pets. We 
Doff . sometimes see droves of cattle, sheep, 

or pigs being driven through the 
streets on their way to slaughter-houses. These 
animals supply us witli different kinds of meat. 

Sparrows and pigeons are almost the only birds 
seen flying about in our cities. But in the large 
parks other birds, such as robins, crows, blackbirds, 
thrushes, swallows, hawks, and owls are often found. 
Some people have canaries, parrots, and other birds 
as household pets. An aquarium, in which fish are 
kept, is often seen in the school-room or home. 

There are many different kinds of insects and 
bugs found in cities. It is interesting to study the 
habits of these creatures, but they are generally 
looked on as nuisances, and people try to get rid of 
them. Doors and windows are fitted with screens to 
keep out flies and mosquitoes. A house kept per- 
fectly clean will not be bothered by roaches, spiders, 
and other vermin. 
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The caterpillar is an insect which spins its web 
on trees and Louses. Caterpillars grow to be beau- 
tiful butterflies. 
2. Animals of the Country. — All the kinds of 




animals that live in the 
city are also found in the 
country, and there are 
many more besides. City 
children like to visit coun- 
try places on account of 
the different animals they 
see there. Horses are used 
about the farm for plough- 
ing and other work. Cattle 
graze on the pasture land. The milk which the cows 
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give is sent in large cans to the city. Butter and 
cheese are made from some of this milk. In some 
country places sheep are pastured. Their wool is 
cut off and sent to mills, where it is made into cloth. 
Pigs are raised in the country, principally for their 
meat. It is sold as pork, ham, bacon, or sausage. 
The principal kinds of barnyard fowl are chickens, 
turkeys, ducks, and geese. Their meat is good to 
eat and they supply us with eggs. 

Besides these farm animals, there are many other 
animals, more or less wild, which live in the forests, 
fields, and streams. There are squirrels, rabbits, 
chipmunks, moles, raccoons, opossums, skunks, and 
muskrats. The flesh of some of these animals is 
used for food. Their fur is also useful for winter 
garments. 

There are many more kinds of birds found in the 
country than in the city parks. The most common 
are the blackbird, crow, catbird, quail, whippoorwill, 
owl, thrush, finch, hawk, buzzard, kingfisher, wren, 
wild goose and duck, swallow, robin, woodpecker. 
Many of these birds are beautifully colored, and some 
sing very sweetly. Some birds, like the crow and 
chicken-hawk, give the farmers a great deal of 
trouble. 

Different kinds of snakes, land and water turtles, 
toads and frogs are also found in the country. Many 
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fish live in the streams and rivers. Among them are 
bass, perch, trout, catfish, sunfish, eels, pike, pickerel. 
Some fishermen make a living by catching and sell- 
ing these fish. Most men and boys are fond of fish- 
ing and many visit the country to enjoy this sport. 

3. Domestic and Wild Animals,— Tame animals, 
like the horse, dog, and cat, which have been of use 
to man since olden times, are called domestic ani- 
mals. In return for the work they do, men feed 
and take care of them. A good master is kind to 
his dumb animals. It is against the law in this 
and many other countries to treat these creatures 
cruelly. 

Animals like the lion, tiger, and wolf are called 
wild animals. Many of 
them live upon other ani- 
mals, which they capture 
and kill. They some- 
times kill men. Some 
wild animals feed upon 
grasses, roots, berries, 
and nuts. 

Wild animals are 
hunted by men The 

flesh of some is used for food. Leather is made out 
of their hide*. The fur of some animals, such as the 
seal, is very valuable. Sometimes wild animals are 
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captured alive. Many of them are sent to Zoological 
Gardens, where people may go to see them. Some 
of them are bought by traveling circuses. 

4. How Animals Live. — Every animal is formed 
so as to be able to get along well in the place where 
it has to live. Animals of cold countries, such as the 
polar bear and the seal, have thick warm fur. Ani- 
mals of warm countries, like the elephant and tiger, 
have smooth hides with little or no fir. Birds and 
insects have very light bodies, which makes it easy 
for them to fly through the air. Birds have hollow 
bones and a covering of very light feathers. Most 
flying insects are tiny creatures with thin gauzy 
wings. Ducks and geese are web-footed and have 
oily feathers, so that they can swim easily. Fish are 
shaped so that they can swim easily through the 

water. They have 
broad tails and fins 
instead of legs and 
wings. 

Animals like the 
lion and tiger have 
sharp claws and teeth, 
so that they can kill 
the animals on which 
they feed. They also have soft pads on their feet, 
so that they can creep up quietly on their prey. 
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Eagles and hawks have sharp beaks and claws. 

They carry off and devour smaller birds, fish, and 

other small animals. Cranes and storks have long 

legs, so that they can 

wade in the water and 

catch frogs and fish 

with their long beaks. 

Some snakes, like the 

boa-constrictor, coil 

themselves around ani- Ti?er# 

mals and crush them 

to death. Others, like the rattlesnake, have poison 

fangs with which they kill their prey. 

Most animals have some way of defending them- 
selves or of escaping from their enemies. Deer and 
rabbits can run very swiftly. Many insects look like 
leaves and twigs, so that it is very hard for birds to 
see them on the trees. Frogs also are hard to notice 
among the stones and grass where they live. Oys- 
ters, lobsters, crabs, and turtles are protected by 
their hard shells. Some animals, like the buffalo 
and bull, have horns and sharp hoofs with which 
they defend themselves against the attacks of other 
animals. 

5. Domestic Animals of Our Own and Other 
Countries. — The principal domestic animals of our 
own country are the horse, cattle, sheep, goat, swine, 
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barnyard fowl, cat, and dog. 







Camels. 



These domestic ani- 
mals can be found in 
almost all parts of 
the world where 
white people live. 
In some far-away 
countries there are 
other domestic ani- 
mals besides these. 
In parts of Asia and 
Africa where the 
ground is sandy and 
barren for many 
miles the camel is used to carry goods. Camels can 
go long distances without drinking any water. Their 
feet are broad and flat, so 
that they are well suited for 
traveling over the hot sand. 
The llama and al- 
paca are domestic 
animals found in 
South America. 
They look some- 
what like the 
camel, but are 
smaller and have 
no humps. The fine soft wool which grows on their 
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Alpaca. 



bodies is woven into cloth. They are sure-footed 

animals. The llama is 

sometimes used to carry 

heavy burdens over the 

mountain roads. 

Most elephants are 

wild and live in the for- 
ests of Asia and Africa. 

In parts of these coun- 
tries elephants have been 

caught and tamed, so 

that they can be used as 

domestic animals. They 

are very strong and can carry heavy loads. They are 

easily trained to do various 
kinds of work. The buffalo 
has also been tamed and is 
used to draw heavy loads. 
In some very cold countries 
where the ground is nearly 
always covered with snow 
the reindeer are used as do- 
mestic animals. They pull 
sledges and do other kinds 
of work. Their flesh is 
also used for food and their 
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skins are made into leather. 

2 
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6. Wild Animals of Our Own Country.— Wild 

animals used to roam all over this country. When 

white people came they 
cleared away many of 
the forests and built 
towns and cities. The 
wild animals were either 
killed or driven away. 
The larger and more 
dangerous of these ani- 
mals are now found only 
in the forests and wilder 
parts of the country, far 
away from the places 
where people live. 
D e©r. Some of these animals 

are the bear, wolf, fox, 
wild-cat, deer, moose, beaver, and buffalo. They are 
hunted for their hides and fur. The flesh of some 
of them, like the deer, is used as food. Thousands 
of buffaloes formerly roamed in great herds over the 
plains, but they have almost all been killed. A 
small herd is kept in Yellowstone Park and some 
may be seen in Zoological Gardens. The beaver 
dams small streams and builds its hut on the edge 
of the water. Its fur is valuable. The grizzly and 
polar bears are the largest and fiercest of our wild 
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animals. Little prairie dogs make their home in 
holes which they dig under the ground. Great 
numbers of them live near together. The moose 
and elk are large deer with great broad antlers. 
Wild sheep, called big-horns, are found in the moun- 
tains. The alligator is a large animal which lives 




Polar Bear. 



both on land and in the water. It has a tough scaly 
hide, out of which valuable leather is made. 

Many snakes are found in different parts of the 
country. The most dangerous are the rattlesnake 
and copperhead. Their bite is poisonous. Other 
wild animals of this country are the skunk, raccoon, 
opossum, squirrel, rabbit, wild turkeys, ducks, and 
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geese. The seal is a large animal which lives in the 
water. Its fur is very valuable. 

7. Wild Animals of Other Countries.— Many of 

the wild animals of other lands are larger and fiercer 
than any found in our country. The elephant, rhi- 
noceros, and hippopotamus are the largest. They 




Elephant. 

are not flesh-eating animals, but live on grasses and 
herbs. 

The elephant is very strong. It has large ears, 
a long trunk, and sharp, heavy tusks. The tusks 
are made of ivory which is quite valuable. The 
most wonderful thing about an elephant is his 
trunk. By means of its finger-like tip he can pick 
up very small objects. Most boys have seen ele- 
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phants pick up peanuts at the Zoological Garden. 
The trunk is s<» strong that he can wind it around a 
small tree and pull it up by the roots. Elephants 
sometimes lift other animals with their trunks and 
hurl them to the ground. They then crush them 
by stamping or kneeling upon them. 

The rhinoceros has 
a tough wrinkled hide 
and a heavy horn on his 
nose. The hippopota- 
mus looks somewhat 
like the rhinoceros, but 
has no horn. It is a 
clumsy animal and lives 
in the water almost as 
much as on land. 
The lion, tiger, jaguar, and panther are large 
flesh-eating animals. They belong to the cat family. 
They are the fiercest animals in the world and some- 
times attack and kill men. The lion has a large 
shaggy mane and is often called the " King of 
Beasts." The tiger has black and yellow stripes, 
while the leopard's skin is spotted. 

The polar bear, walrus, and whale live in the icy 
regions of the north. The polar bear is quite large. 
He has shaggy white fur, which keeps him warm and 
allows him to hide easily in the ice and snow, where 
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he lives. He feeds ou seals, fish, and other animals. 
The walrus has large ivory tusks, instead of feet 
he has flippers with which he swims. He is clumsy 
on land. The largest animal in the world is the 
whale. Although it lives only in water, it is not a 
fish. It cannot breathe under the water, as fish do, 
but must come to the surface for air. 
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The zebra and giraffe are odd-looking animals. 
They feed on grass and herbs. The zebra looks 
much like a horse. Its skin has beautiful black and 
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white stripes. It is hard to tame. The giraffe has 
a spotted hide and a very long neck. 

There are many apes and monkeys living in the 
forests of warm countries. The gorilla is a large, 
manlike ape. It is so strong and fierce that most 




Gorilla. 



other animals are afraid of it. Monkeys feed on 
cocoanuts, bananas, and other fruits and nuts. 

The kangaroo is a queer animal. Its hind legs 
are large and strong, so that it can take long leaps. 
It has a pouch or bag in which it carries its young 
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while they are small 
Kangaroos are 

hunted for tli e ir 
skin, which makes a 
tine leather. 

There are many 
different kinds of 
birds in the world. 
The ostrich is the 
largest It cannot 



Kangaroos. 

fly, but can run as fast as a horse 

It has beautiful 

feathers, which are 

very valuable. The 

peacock and lyrebird 

have beautiful tails. 

Many kinds of par- ostriches. — 

rots and other brilliantly colored birds are found in 

different parts of the world. 
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OHAPTEK III. 

VEGETATION. 

1. City Vegetation. — There is not much room for 
plant life in large cities. In some streets trees are 
planted along the sidewalks. They give a pleasant 
shade in summer and make the streets look beau- 




Suburban House and Grounds. 



tiful. Is there a tree in front of your house ? Do 
you know what kind it is? Maples, poplars, and 
horse-chestnut trees are found in many cities. In 
the city parks and public squares there are many 
other kinds of trees, such as the oak, ash, elm, birch, 
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beech, pine, spruce, fir, walnut, chestnut, hickory, 
locust, cherry. 

Many city houses have gardens in which beautiful 
flowers are grown. Window-boxes and flower-pots 
are used to raise flowers indoors. Houses with large 
grounds, like those on the outskirts of the city, often 
have grassy lawns, and large gardens in which peas, 
beans, tomatoes, and other table vegetables are raised. 
2. Country Vegetation. — In the country all kinds 

of vegetables are raised in 
large quantities. Farmers 
plough their fields and raise 
crops of wheat, rye, oats, 
corn, and other grains. 
Much of this grain is sent 
to the mills, where it is 
ground into flour. In the 
country there are many or- 
chards, or places where fruit 
trees are planted close to- 
gether. Apples, peaches, 
pears, and other kinds of 
fruit are raised in orchards. 
There are also many nut trees in the country, such 
as chestnut, walnut, and shellbark. 

The wood of some trees is valuable as lumber. 
These trees are cut down and taken to saw-mills, 
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where they are sawed into boards of different shapes 
and sizes. Great forests are cut down every year. 
Other trees should be planted in their places, or else 
wood will become very scarce. The principal com- 
mon trees valuable for their wood are pine, oak, ash, 
maple, poplar, chestnut, walnut, and cedar. 

Large fields of grass and clover are used as pas- 
ture land for horses, sheep, and cattle. When the 
grass grows tall it is cut 
down and dried in the 
sun. It is then called 
hay, and it is stored 
away as winter food 
for cattle and horses. 

3. Other Useful 
Plants.— Many • kinds 
of fruit which we often 
see are raised in distant 
parts of our own coun- 
try or in other lands. 
Bananas, oranges, lem- 
ons, pine-apples, figs, 
dates, and cocoanuts 

grow only in warm countries. They are packed 
and then sent to us in ships and on railroads. 

Coffee and tea are brought to us from distant 
countries. Coffee is the seed of the coffee tree and 
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tea is made from the leaf of the tea 
plant. Sugar is made from either the 
sugar-cane or sugar-beet, which grow- 
in some parts of our own country and 
in other lands. Rice is a very im- 
portant grain. It is the principal 
food for millions of the yellow people. 

Mahogany, rosewood, and ebony 
trees grow in distant lands. Their 
wood is beautiful and very expensive. 

The cotton plant 
grows in the warm 
parts of our own 
and other countries. 



-^ 






Tea Plant. 



Sugar-cane. 

Cotton cloth, 
which is made 
from it, is used as clothing by al- 
most all the people in the world. 
Linen is made out of flax, a plant 
which grows best in cooler coun- 
tries. The rubber tree grows in warm countries. 
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The rubber which is made from its sap is used in 
making tires for bicycles and automobiles, and in 




Cotton Field. 



the manufacture of waterproof clothing, garden hose, 
erasers, and many other articles. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
OCCUPATIONS OF HEN. 

1. Food, Clothing, and Shelter. — Men have to 
work in order to live. They obtain food by raising 
domestic animals and by hunting and fishing. They 
also obtain food from vegetables and fruits and 
grains, which must be planted and raised. 

Men hunt and raise animals not only for food, 
but also for their skins and furs, out of which 
they make clothing. Plants, such as the cotton 
plant and flax, are raised in order to obtain ma- 
terial for clothing. 

Men must also have some kind of shelter, for 
safety and for protection from the weather. In order 
to build a house, trees must be cut down for lumber, 
bricks must be made out of clay, building-stone must 
be taken from the ground, and a great deal of other 
work must be done. 

2. Occupations. — Different men do different kinds 
of work. The principal kinds of work that men do 
are farming or agriculture, raising cattle or grazing, 
hunting and fishing, lumbering, mining, manufactur- 
ing, and commerce. 

3. Agriculture. — Agriculture or farming is one of 
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the most important occupations of men. Farmers 
till the ground, sow seed, and harvest the crops. 
Grains, fruits, and vegetables raised upon farms 
form the greater part of the food supply of the 
world. 

4. Grazing. — Most farmers not only tend their 
crops, but also raise some cattle. The raising of 
cattle is called grazing. In summer the cattle 




Cattle Grazing in the West. 

feed or graze upon grassy fields, called pasture 
land. In winter they are generally fed upon hay, 
which has been cut in summer and stored away 
in barns. 

On most farms fields are used sometimes for rais- 
ing crops and sometimes as pasture land. There are 
some regions where vast tracts of land are used only 
for grazing. Many thousands of cattle are raised on 
these great pasture lands. 
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Cattle are raised for their milk, flesh, and hides. 
Butter and cheese are made out of milk. Wool is 
obtained from sheep. Horses are raised principally 
for their usefulness as beasts of burden. 




Sheep Grazing". 

5. Hunting and Fishing.— In some parts 01 the 
world the people obtain most of their food by hunt- 
ing and fishing. They also use the skins of wild 
animals for clothing. Many savage tribes of negroes 
and Indians still obtain much of their food by hunt- 
ing wild animals. More civilized people raise cattle 
and other domestic animals for food. They hunt 
wild animals principally for their hides and fur. 

Fishing is an important occupation in many parts 
of the world. Fish are caught in greatest numbers 
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in shallow parts of the ocean near the coast. Many 
fish are also taken from lakes and rivers. Great 
quantities of all kinds of fish are salted, smoked, 
dried, or packed in cans, so that they can be kept 
for a long time. 

6. Lumbering. — Cutting down trees to make use 
of the wood is called lumbering. This is an import- 
ant occupation in most places where there are large 
forests. The "trees are usually cut down in the fall 




Logrs and Saw-mill. 

or winter. In the spring, logs are floated down 
streams to the saw-mills. 

Lumber is used for building houses and ships and 
for making furniture and many other useful articles, 
A great deal of lumber is used as fuel. 
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7. Mining. — Digging minerals, such as gold, sil- 
ver, iron, and coal, out of the ground is called min- 
ing:. Many 

thousands of 
people are en- 
gaged in this 
important oc- 

cupation. 





A Mile Below the Surface. 



Coal-mine— Entrance at Surface. 

Some mines are very 
deep, and the miners 
have to work in tunnels 
far below the surface 
of the earth. A cojjgf 
in may occur, burying 
those at work in the underground tunnels. Gases 
in the mines sometimes explode, causing great loss 
of life. These things make mining a dangerous 
occupation. 

Marble, granite, and other kinds of building-stone 
are dug or quarried from the ground. Holes are 
drilled in the solid rock, and large pieces are blasted 
out with powder or dynamite. 
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8. Manufacturing.— Minerals, lumber, hides, and 
other products can seldom be used just as they are 
first obtained. Many things must be done to them 
before they can be of use to man. Making articles 
out of these products is called manufacturing. For 
example, after a tree has been cut down many dif- 




A Lace Mill. 



ferent kinds of work must be done with it before 
its wood is made into a desk or chair. 

Manufacturing used to be done almost entirely by 
hand. Since men have learned how to use steam- 
power and electricity, almost all kinds of manufac- 
turing are done by machinery. Cotton and wool are 
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woven by machinery into cloth. All sorts of useftil 
articles, from pins and needles to large locomotives 
and ships, are made out of iron and other metals. 
There are large mills where grain is ground into 
flour, tanneries where hides are made into leather, 
factories where shoes are made, etc. The carpets in 
our homes, the wall-paper, the tableware, and almost 
every article in daily use have been manufactured 
by machinery. Millions of people earn their living 
helping to manufacture these goods. 




A Cargro-carryingr Ship. 



9. Commerce. — People in one part of the world 
often raise larger crops or manufacture more goods 
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than they can use themselves. They send the things 
they do not need to other parts of the world and 
exchange them for other goods that they are in need 
of. Farmers send their crops to large cities, where 
they sell them and buy farming tools, clothing, and 
other manufactured goods. 

Goods sent out of a country are called exports, 
while those brought into a country are called imports. 

Railroads and steamships are used to carry all 
sorts of products from one part of the world to 
another. Commerce is the name given to the occu- 
pation of buying and selling goods and sending them 
from place to place. 
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CHAPTER V. 
REPRESENTATION OF THE EARTH'S SURFACE. 

1. Need of Knowing Direction.— If you wish to 
find a certain place you have to know not only how 
far away it is, but also in what direction you must go 
to reach it, It is easy to find your way in a city, 
because there are streets and the houses are num- 
bered. But it would be very much harder if you 
were in the woods or far out on the ocean, where 
there are no streets or roads to guide you. In order 
to find your way you would have to know in what 
direction you were traveling. 

2. How to Find Direction. — The sun and stars 
can help us to find direction. The sun rises in about 
the same part of the sky every morning. It sets in 
the evening in a part of the sky directly opposite. 
If you stand looking at the place where the sun 
rises, the direction in which you are looking is called 
east. Your back is turned towards the place where 
the sun sets. This direction is called west. This is 
what we mean when we say " the sun rises in the 
east and sets in the west." If while you are facing 
the east you stretch out your arms, your left hand 
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points in the direction called north, and your right 
hand in the direction called south. 

At night the stars may help us to tell direction. 
There is one bright star which is always directly 
north. It is called 
the North Star. To 
find the North Star 

you must first learn 

to find a group of 

stars called the 

Great Dipper. Two 

of the stars in the 

ladle of the dipper 

, ! -, . , Dipper and North Star. 

are called the 

" pointers," because they point to the North Star. 
When you look toward the north star you know that 
back of you is south, to your right, east, and to your 
left, west. 

3. The Compass. — When the sky is so cloudy 
that we cannot see the sun or the stars we must have 
some other way of finding direction. If a magnetic 
needle is carefully balanced, so that it can move 
around easily, it will always point toward the north. 
Such a magnetic needle, balanced on a pivot in a 
little glass-covered box, is called a compass. The 
directions N., E., S., and W. are marked around the 
edge of the box. The direction halfway between 
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N. and E. is called Northeast, between N. and W., 

Northwest, between S. and 
E., Southeast, and be- 
tween S. and W., South- 
west. All ships which 
sail upon the ocean have 
compasses. They are 
placed near the steering 
wheel, so that the sailor 
who is steering the ship 
can know in what direo- 

Compass Card. ^ ^ gh j p ^ ^.^ 

4. Pictures and Maps.— One way of showing 
anyone what your school-room looks like would be 
to let him see a picture or photograph of the room. 
But you could show the shape of the room with its 
rows of desks and other furniture by means of an 
outline drawing or plan. To make this drawing 
plain you could print in their proper places the 
names of different objects or parts of the room, such 
as teacher's desk, pupils' desks, door, windows, etc. 
Such a drawing might be called a map of the school- 
room. In the same way you could draw a map of 
your school-house and its yard or playground. 

It would be impossible to take a photograph of a 
very large place, like a whole city. But a map of it 
can be drawn, showing the streets, parks, squares, 
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and rivers, as well as many of the principal build- 
ings. Such a map would look something like what 
a man would see who was high up in a balloon look- 
ing down upon the city. Of course in a map every- 
thing must be drawn much smaller than it really is. 
A map of the whole city is generally no larger than 
a page of the book in which it is printed. But no 
map is correct unless it shows how much larger some 
objects or places are than others. If one street is 
really twice as long as another, and the short street 
is shown on the map by a line five inches long, the 
other street must be represented by a line ten inches 
long. On most maps there is a little scale which 
tells how many miles are represented by each inch 
on the map. If the scale of a map is 100 miles to 
an inch, and there are two places on the map three 
inches apart, we know that they are really three 
times 100 or 300 miles apart. 

5. Geographical Maps.— Small maps of large parts 
of the world can only show the outlines of the country 
and some of the most important rivers, mountains, and 
cities. On maps a large city is represented by a little 
dot. Rivers are shown as wavy lines. Mountains are 
marked as shown on page 44. The names of impor- 
tant places are printed on maps. Maps are generally 
drawn so that north is at the top, south at the bottom, 
east on the right hand, and west on the left hand. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE EARTH ON WHICH WE LIVE 

1. Shape of the Earth. — Many years ago people 
used to think that the earth was flat. Sailors were 
afraid to sail very far for fear they might come to 
the edge and fall off. It. is now known that the 
earth is not flat, but that it is round like a ball. It 
looks flat to us, because it is so large that we can see 
only a little of it at a time. 

2. How We Know that the Earth is Round.— 
If we stand at the seashore and watch ships sailing 
away, we notice that _^ 

as they get far away 
they seem to sink be- 
low the surface of 
the water. First, the 
lower part or hull of 
the ship drops out of 
sight ; then the sails 
seem to sink lower 
and lower until only 
the very top can be seen. At last this also sinks 
from sight. It is just the opposite when we watch 
a ship coming toward the shore. We see first the 
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top, then the sails, and at last the whole ship. If 
the earth were flat, ships going away would slowly 
fade out of view, but would not seem to sink. So 
this is a proof that the earth is not flat, but round. 
We also know that the earth is round, because 
men going in one direction have traveled all around 
it, coming back to the place from which they started. 
3. Surface of the Earth. — We live on the out- 
side or surface of this 
big ball. The sur- 
face of the earth is 
partly land and part- 
ly water. There is 
about three times as 
much water as land. 
4. Land Divisions. 
— The land surface 
of the earth does not 
form one mass. It 
is divided up into 
several large masses 
of land called conti- 
nents and very many 
smaller bodies of land 
called islands. The 
continents are separated from each other by very 
large bodies of water called oceans. The islands are 
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surrounded by water. Some of thein are near the 
continents, while others are scattered over the ocean 
many miles distant from the main land. 

The edge of the land where it meets the water is 
called the coast line. Coast lines are never straight 
and regular for very long distances. Places where 
the land extends out so that the coast line forms a 
kind of point are called capes. If the land extends 
out very far so that it is almost surrounded by water 
it is called a peninsula. Sometimes there is only a 
narrow strip of land connecting a peninsula with the 
main land. Such a narrow neck of land is called an 
isthmus. 

The surface of the land is not everywhere smooth 
and level. There are 
some broad level 
tracts of land called 
plains. A high plain 
is called a plateau. 
A desert is a region 
whose soil is so dry 
and sandy that hard- 
ly anything can grow 
on it. Some places 

are Very hilly. Very An Eruption of Mount Vesuvius. 

high hills are called mountains. Mountains are some- 
times close together in long rows or ridges. A long 
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range of mountains is sometimes called a mountain 
chain. Some mountains have openings at the top or 
sides from which are sent out melted rock, ashes, and 
cinders. These mountains are called volcanoes. Whole 
cities have been buried under the ashes and other 
material thrown out by volcanoes. The low land be- 
tween mountains or hills is called a valley. Some 
valleys are narrow and some are very broad. 

5. Water Divisions.— About three-quarters of the 

earth's surface is water. The large bodies of water 

-^i^ii - ■-•- between the continents 

are called oceans. The 
oceans are very deep and 
their water is salty. Large 
sailing vessels and steam- 
ships cross the oceans, 
going from one continent 
to another. 

Parts of the ocean 
more or less surrounded 
by land are called seas, 
5, or bays. Sometimes these bodies of water are 
almost entirely closed in by land. They are often 
connected with the ocean by a narrow passageway 
of water called a strait. Seas and gulfs are some- 
times very wide, merely forming a curve in the 
coast-line of a continent. Most seas are larger than 
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gulfs or bays. These bodies of water are salty like 
the ocean. 

Water which comes from rain and melting snow 
flows down from the mountains and hills into the 
valleys. In this way streams are formed which flow 
toward the ocean. Small streams are called brooks 
or creeks. They empty their waters into larger 
streams called rivers. Rivers flow into the ocean or 
some other large body of water. Some rivers are 




Bay and Islands. 

hundreds of miles long, and so deep that large ships 
can sail upon them. The water of rivers is fresh, 
and not salty like that of the ocean. Many cities 
get their drinking water from nearby rivers. 

The water of rivers and other streams sometimes 
collects in places where the ground is broad and 
hollow like a basin. A body of water formed in this 
way is called a lake if it is large, or a pond if it is 
very small. Most lakes have an outlet to the ocean. 
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Some lakes are so large that vessels sailing upon 
them carry passengers and goods from one place to 
another many miles distant. 

6. The Globe. — The easiest way to learn how the 
surface of the earth is divided into land and water is 
by studying a globe. A globe is a ball used to rep- 
resent the earth. Its surface is painted so as to show 
the shape and position of the continents, islands, 
oceans, and other land and water divisions. 

7. The Poles and the Equator. — The earth is 
spinning around like a top all the time. This motion 

is called rotation. It has 



NORTH POLE 



also another onward 
motion called revolution. 
Thrust a long pin through 
an orange, spin the orange 
upon the pin, and at the 
same time move it about 
in a circle. This will give 
us an idea of the two 
motions of the earth. The 
pin represents the line, or 
axis, of the earth. One 
end of this line is called 
the North Pole and the other the South Pole. t)n 
globes representing the earth, a circle is drawn just 
half way between the north and south poles. This 
circle is called the equator. 




SOUTH POLE 

Globe Showing- Poles, Axis, and 
Equator. 
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8. The Hemispheres. — If a globe or sphere is 
divided into two equal parts, each half is called a 
hemisphere. On globes representing the earth a 
great circle is drawn, passing through the North and 
South Poles. This circle divides the globe into two 
hemispheres, called the Eastern and Western Hem- 
ispheres. 

There are large land masses in each of these 
hemispheres. The land in the Western Hemisphere 
is called the Western Continent. We live in the 
Western Continent. The land in the Eastern Hem- 
isphere is called the Eastern Continent. The East- 
ern Hemisphere has about twice as much land as the 
Western Hemisphere. 

There is an island in the Eastern Hemisphere 
called Australia. It is so large that it is sometimes 
called the Continent of Australia. The surface of 
the whole earth can be represented by maps of the 
Eastern and Western Hemispheres placed side by 
side. 

9. Grand Divisions.— Each continent consists of 
large land masses called grand divisions. There are 
two grand divisions in the Western Continent, called 
North America and South America. They are con- 
nected by the narrow Isthmus of Panama. ' In the 
Eastern Continent there are three grand divi- 
sions, Europe, Asia, and Africa. Africa is con- 
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1. Name the Grand Divisions of the Western Hemisphere. 

2. In what direction is South America from North America? 

3. In what zones is North America ? South America ? 

4. Which Grand Division is crossed by the Equator ? 

5 What is the strip of land which connects North and South America called ? 

6. Find an island, a peninsula, a cape, and a mountain range upon the map. 

7. What oceans wash the shores of North America ? Of South America ? 

8. Which ocean does not touch either of these Grand Divisions ? 

9. Find on the map where the Atlantic Ocean meets the Pacific Ocean. 

10. Find a gulf, strait, lake, and river upon the map. 

11. Point to the place on the map where you live. 
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1. Name the Grand Divisions of the Eastern Hemisphere ? 

2. In what direction is Africa from Asia ? 

3. In what direction is Australia from Asia? 

4. In what direction is Europe from Asia? 

5. In what zones is Europe ? Asia? Africa? Australia? 

6. Which Grand Division is crossed by the Equator? 

7. Find an island, peninsula, cape, and a mountain range upon the map? 

8. What oceans wash the shores of Europe ? Of Asia ? Of Africa ? Of Australia '! 

9. What Grand Divisions are touched by the Indian Ocean ? 

10. What ocean would you cross to go from Australia to Africa? From Africa to 
North America ? From North America to Asia ? 
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nected with Asia by the Isthmus of Suez. Long 
mountain ranges and large seas lie between Europe 
and Asia. Asia is the largest of the grand divisions 
and Europe is the smallest. 

10. The Oceans. — There are five oceans, the At- 
lantic, Pacific, Indian, Arctic, and Antarctic. The 
Atlantic Ocean washes the eastern shores of North 
and South America and the western shores of Europe 
and Africa. It extends from the Arctic Ocean on 
the north to the Antarctic Ocean on the south. 

The Pacific Ocean is the largest of the oceans. 
It washes the western shores of North and South 
America and the eastern shores of Asia and Aus- 
tralia. The Pacific Ocean extends from the Arctic 
to the Antarctic Ocean. 

The Indian Ocean washes the eastern shore of 
Africa, the southern shore of Asia, and the western 
and southern shores of Australia. It extends south 
to the Antarctic Ocean. 

The Arctic Ocean washes the northern shores of. 
Europe, Asia, and North America. It probably ex- 
tends as far as the North Pole. The waters of the 
Arctic Ocean are frozen during a great part of the 
year. 

The Antarctic Ocean surrounds the South Pole. 
It is very cold there also. Some land has been dis- 
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covered in the Antarctic Ocean; but very little is 
known about it, as it is so far away from the grand 
divisions. It is the only ocean which does not wash 
the shore of any continent. No one has yet reached 
the South Pole. 

IMPORTANT DEFINITIONS. 

1. A Continent is one of the largest land masses of the world. 

2. A Grand Division is one of the largest divisions of a continent 

3. An Island is a body of land entirely surrounded by water. 

4. A Peninsula is a portion of land almost surrounded by water. 

5. A Cape is a point of land extending into the water. 

6. An Isthmus is a narrow neck of land joining two larger bodies of 
land. 

7. A Plain is a tract of level or nearly level land. 

8. A Plateau is a high plain. 

9. A Desert is a dry, barren tract of land. 

10. A Hill is a small elevation of land. 

11. A Mountain is a a great elevation of land. 

12. A Mountain Range is a long ridge of mountains. 

13. A Volcano is a mountain which sends forth flame, smoke, ashes, 
and meJted rock or lava. 

14. A Valley is the low land between mountains or hills. 

15. The Oceans are the principal divisions of the water surface of the 
world. There are five oceans. 

16. A Sea, Gulf, or Bay is a body of water extending into the land. 

17. A Strait is a narrow passage of water connecting two larger bodies 
of water. 

18. A River is a large stream of water flowing through the land. 

19. A River System is a river and all its branches. 

20. A Lake is a body of water surrounded by land. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
CLIMATE AND ZONES. 

1. The Seasons. — We have all noticed how the 
weather changes at different times of the year. In 
many parts of our country it is cold in January and 
quite warm in July and August. These changes of 
weather are called seasons. There are four seasons 
— spring, summer, autumn, and winter. 

2. Spring. — The spring months are March, April, 
and May. During this season the weather is gener- 
ally pleasant — not too 
cold and not too 
warm. Early in spring 
the ice and snow melt 
and the frost comes out 
of the ground. The 
sap begins to run in 
the trees and they put 
forth buds and leaves. 
Green grass appears in 

the fields and all kinds of plants wake from their 
long winter sleep. This is the season when the 
farmer ploughs his field and sows the seed for the 
summer crop. 
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3. Summer. — The summer months are June, July, 

and August. This is the warmest season of the 

year. It is often un- 
comfortably hot in cities 

on account of their 

paved streets, houses 

built closely together, 

and the lack of shade 

trees. Schools are 

closed, and most people 

who are able to leave 

the city seek the cool 

breezes of the seashore, country, or mountains. 

Trees and other plants are now in their full growth 

and are very beautiful. The farmer is kept busy 

attending to his grow- 
ing crops of grain and 
vegetables. 

4. Autumn The 

autumn months are 
September, October, 
and November. Au- 
tumn weather is mild 
and pleasant, some- 
what like that of 
spring. Trees and other plants now get ready for 
winter. The trees become more beautiful. Their 
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leaves turn to various colors before they fall to 
the ground. This is the harvest season of the 
year when the farmer gathers in his ripened 
crops. 
5. Winter. — The winter months are December, 

January, and Febru- 
ary. This is the cold- 
est season of the year. 
Little streams and 
many of the larger 
rivers are often frozen. 
All trees except the 
evergreens have leaf- 

_ _ less branches. The 

grass dies and ice and 
snow often cover the frozen ground. 

6. The Zones. — In some parts of the world the 
seasons are not the same as they are in our coun- 
try. For many miles on both sides of the Equa- 
tor the weather is hot or very warm all the year 
round. This part of the earth is called the Tor- 
rid Zone. 

Near the poles, in the regions of the Arctic and 
Antarctic Oceans, the winter is long and very cold. 
There is a short summer season, but even then the 
weather does not get very warm. These parts of 
the earth are called the Frigid Zones. The one 
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around the North Pole is called the North Frigid 
Zone and that around the South Pole is called the 
South Frigid Zone. 

Between the Torrid Zone and the North Frigid 
Zone is the North Temperate Zone. The weather 
here is not so hot as in the Torrid Zone nor so cold 
as in the Frigid Zones. There are four seasons — 
spring, summer, autumn, and winter. The largest 
part of the United States is in the North Temperate 
Zone. The South Temperate Zone is between the 
Torrid and the South Frigid Zones. Like the North 
Temperate Zone, it also has four seasons. On globes 
circles are drawn to mark the boundary between the 
zones. 

7. Climate. — When we speak of the climate of a 
place we mean the kind of weather or seasons which 
it has. The Torrid Zone has a hot climate, the 
Temperate Zones have a mild or temperate climate, 
and the Frigid Zones have a cold climate. 

The weather or climate of a place means not only 
how hot or how cold it is but also how much rain 
falls there. Places where there is a great deal of 
rain are said to have a wet climate; places which 
have little or no rain are said to have a dry climate. 
Deserts have such a very dry climate that hardly 
anything can grow in their sandy soil. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
ANIMALS AND PLANTS OF THE DIFFERENT ZONES. 

1, Animals and Climate. — Some animals can live 
only in warm climates. They have so little fur that 
they could not stand very cold weather. Many of 
them feed upon roots, herbs, and grasses which do 
not grow in very cold climates. Other animals, like 
the polar bear and seal, have thick furry coats, so 
that they are able to live in very cold countries. 
They could not stand the hot weather of the Tor- 
rid Zone 

It is so cold and food is so hard to get in the 
Frigid Zones that there are not nearly so many 
kinds of animals there as are found in the milder 
climate of the Temperate Zone. Many domestic 
animals are found in the Temperate Zones. In the 
Torrid Zone, where the climate is warm and food 
plentiful, there are many more kinds of animals. 
The largest and fiercest animals of the world live 
in the Torrid Zone. 

2. Animals of the Temperate Zones. — The men 
living in the Temperate Zones are more active and 
intelligent than those of the other zones. For hun- 
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dreds of years they have made use of different kinds 
of domestic animals. The common domestic animals 




Zones Showing" Distribution of Animals. 

are the cat, dog, horse, cattle, sheep, goat, swine, and 
barnyard fowl, such as chickens, ducks, geese, and 
turkeys. 
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Some of the wild animals found in the Temperate 
Zones are squirrel, rabbit, fox, beaver, wolf, wild-cat, 
panther, deer, and bear. There are also many kinds 
of birds, some snakes, and other reptiles. 

3. Animals of the Torrid Zone.— Some of the 
principal animals of the Torrid Zone are the lion, 
tiger, leopard, elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, 
zebra, giraffe, monkey, deer, and camel. There are 
also many kinds of beautifully colored birds and in- 
sects. Among the reptiles of the Torrid Zone are 
the crocodile and large snakes, such as the boa con- 
strictor. 

4. Animals of the Frigid Zone. — The principal 
animals of the Frigid Zones are the reindeer, Eskimo 
dog, polar bear, seal, walrus, whale, and the eider 
duck and other water birds. 

5. Plants and Climate.— Most plants grow best 
in places where there is a rich soil and plenty of sun- 
shine, heat, and moisture. There are very many dif- 
ferent kinds of plants in the Torrid Zone. The for- 
ests and jungles are so dense that it is very hard for 
men to make their way through them. There are 
also many kinds of plants in the Temperate Zone, 
but not so many as in the Torrid Zone. The forests 
of the Temperate Zones are not so dense as those of 
the Torrid Zone. The climate of the Frigid Zones 
is so cold that only a few hardy plants can live there. 
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6. Plants of the Temperate Zones. — All grains 
grow well in the Temperate Zones. The principal 




Zones Showing- Distribution of Plants. 

kinds are corn, wheat, rye, oats, barley, and rice. 
Many trees grow in the Temperate Zones. The 
most important are oak, maple, poplar, pine, chest- 
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nut, and walnut. There are also many fruit trees, 
such as apple, peach, pear, and cherry. Many kinds 
of vegetables grow in the Temperate Zones. Cotton 
and flax are also raised there. 

7. Plants of the Torrid Zone.— The principal 
trees of the Torrid Zone valuable for their wood are 
mahogany, rosewood, and ebony. The principal fruit 
trees are cocoanut, date, fig, banana, orange, and 
lemon. Coffee, sugar, and different kinds of spices 
also grow in the Torrid Zone. 

8. Plants of the Frigid Zones.— There is very 
little plant life in the Frigid Zones. What few trees 
grow there are very small or stunted. Some are 
only a few inches high. Mosses and lichens also 
grow in the Frigid Zona 
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CHAPTER IX, 

NORTH AMERICA. 

1. Size and Shape. — North America is the grand 
division on which we live. It is larger than South 
America or Europe, but not so large as Asia or 
Africa. 

North America extends from the Arctic Ocean 
almost to the Equator. The Atlantic Ocean washes 
its eastern shore and the Pacific Ocean its west- 
ern shore. The many gulfs and bays make the 
coast line very long and irregular. There are 
many large islands near the mainland of North 
America. 

2. Surface.— Almost the whole western part of 
North America is a highland. It is very mountain- 
ous. The Kocky Mountains extend the whole length 
of this highland region from the Arctic Ocean to the 
Isthmus of Panama. Some of the peaks are nearly 
three miles high. The Sierra Nevada and Cascade 
Mountains are smaller ranges between the Kocky 
Mountains and the Pacific Ocean. This whole re- 
gion is often called the Western Highland. 

There is another highland region in the eastern 
part of North America. It extends from Labrador 
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to the Gulf of Mexico. The Appalachian Mountains 
form a part of this highland. They are not nearly 
so high as the Rocky Mountains. This Eastern 
Highland is not nearly so long nor so broad as the 
Western Highland. 

The land between the Eastern and the Western 
highland forms a long broad valley, extending from 



QUESTIONS ON THE MAP OF NORTH AMERICA. 

1. In what zones is North America ? 

2. What oceans wash the shores of North America? 

3. Compare the eastern and the western coast-lines of North America. 

4. Locate the peninsulas of Florida, Yucatan, Lower California, and Nova Scotia. 

5. Locate the following capes : Prince of Wales, Farewell, and Cod. 

6. Locate Greenland, Iceland, Newfoundland, the West Indies, and Bahama 
Islands. 

7. Where is the Isthmus of Panama? What bodies of water does it separate? 

8. In what ^art of North America are the Rocky Mountains ? In what direction 
do they extend ? the Appalachian Mountains, the Sierra Nevada, the Cascade Mountains. 

9. Where is the Great Central Plain ? What is the principal river system which 
drains it? 

10. What ocean bounds North America on the north ? on the east? on the west? 

11. Locate the Caribbean Sea, Hudson Bay, Gulf of Mexico, Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
and Gulf of California. 

12. What bodies of water are connected by Bering Strait? What Grand Division 
does it separate from North America ? 

13. Locate Florida Strait and Davis Strait 

14. Name and locate the Great Lakes. Which one of them is entirely within the 
United States? 

15. Name a large lake in British America. 

16. Describe each of the following rivers, telling where it rises, the direction it 
flows, and into what body of water it empties : Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, Columbia, 
Colorado, Yukon, Mackenzie, and St. Lawrence. 

17. Bound British America, United States, Mexico, and Central America, 

18. Name the three most important islands of the West Indies. 

19. Which of the West Indies is nearest to the United States? 

20. Locate Washington, Philadelphia, New York, Ottawa, the City of Mexico. 
6 
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the Arctic Ocean to the .Gulf of Mexico. This is 
called the Great Central Plain. 

From the Eastern Highland the land slopes gently 
to the Atlantic Ocean, forming a narrow plain called 
the Atlantic Slope. Philadelphia and Washington are 
on the Atlantic slope. 

Between the Western Highland and the Pacific 
Ocean lies the narrow Pacific Slope. 

3. Drainage. — Many rivers rise in the Western 
Highland. Some, like the Columbia and the Colo- 
rado, flow toward the Pacific Ocean into which they 
empty their waters: They flow through mountain- 
ous country and the scenery along their banks is 
grand and beautiful. 

Many rivers rising in the Western and Eastern 
Highland flow toward the Great Central Plain. The 
Mississippi River flows down the middle of this 
broad valley, emptying into the Gulf of Mexico. 
The Missouri, Arkansas, Ohio, and many other rivers 
empty their waters into the Mississippi River. The 
Mississippi River and the rivers flowing into it are 
called the Mississippi River system. The land 
drained by this great system is often called the 
Mississippi Valley. A number of the rivers of the 
Great Central Plain find their way to the Arctic 
Ocean or to Hudson Bay. 

There are many rivers which rise in the Eastern 
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Highland and flow down the Atlantic slope into 
the Atlantic Ocean. The Delaware is one of these 
rivers- 
Near the central part of North America are the 
Great Lakes. These five lakes are among the largest 
lakes in the world. They are connected with one 
another and have but one outlet, the St. Lawrence 
River, which carries their water to the Gulf of St 
Lawrence, an arm of the Atlantic Ocean. 

4. Climate. — As North America extends all the 
way from the Arctic Ocean to near the Equator, it is 
partly in the North Frigid Zone, partly in the North 
Temperate Zone, and partly in the Torrid Zone. 
The northern part has a very cold climate, and there 
is much ice and snow nearly all the year. The 
southern part, being in the Torrid Zone, has a very 
hot climate. But the largest part of North America 
is in the North Temperate Zone. The United States 
is in this region. The climate is temperate, the year 
being divided into four seasons of nearly equal length. 
The winters are not so long; and cold as in the far 
north, nor the summers so long and hot as in the 
extreme south. 

5. Vegetation. — North America is well watered 
and its climate differs so much in different regions 
that it has great variety of vegetation. In the 
southern part, where it is very warm and there is 
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plenty of rainfall, there is a very rich vegetation. 
Cotton, coffee, sugar-cane, and tobacco are raised in 
large quantities. Among the fruits of this part of 

North America 
are b a n a n a, 
orange, lemon, 
and pineapple. 
The temper- 
ate region of 
North America 
also has a good 
soil. There are 





Drying Coffee. 

great forests of 
pine, maple, 
oak, ash, and 
many other 
kinds of trees. 
Many thou- 
sands of trees 
are cut down every year. The logs are floated down 
streams to saw-mills, where they are made into 
planks of different sizes. This lumber is sent to 
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the large cities to be used for building and other 
purposes. A great deal of fruit is raised in the 
temperate region. There are large orchards of 
apple, peach, pear, and other trees. Large quan- 
tities of grapes are also raised in this region. 
Wheat, corn, oats, and other grains are raised in 
great quantities, especially in the broad fertile farm 
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lands of the Mississippi Valley. The grain is 
ground into flour, which is packed in barrels and 
sent to all parts of our own country and also to 
other parts of the world. On the vast plains west 
of the Mississippi River there are very few trees, but 
a kind of grass known as prairie grass grows there. 
Immense herds of cattle graze on these plains. 

In the cold region of the far north there is very 
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little vegetation. On the Arctic coast of North 
America we find little more than mosses and lichens, 
stunted trees and bushes. 

6. Animals. — There are not so many wild animals 
in the eastern part of North America south of the 
Great Lakes as there are in the less thickly settled 
parts of the grand division. Most of the larger 
animals have either been killed or driven away by 
the white settlers. Cities and farms have taken the 
place of the forests where these animals used to 
jtfoam. Horses, sheep, cattle, and other domestic 
Vmimals were first brought to North America from 
^Europe by the white people. There are now great 
lumbers of these domestic animals wherever white 
people live in North America. 

In the Western Highland there are still many 
wild animals. Many bears live in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The strongest and fiercest is the large grizzly 
bear. The puma, or mountain lion, wild cat, panther, 
and wolf are also found in this region. The Rocky 
Mountain goat and Bighorn sheep make their home 
among the mountains. 

In the southern part of North America, where the 
climate is very warm, the fierce jaguar is found. It 
is a large, cat-like animal, with a beautifully spotted 
hide. Alligators are found in the swampy regions. 
Monkeys live in the forests. There are countless 
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insects and many parrots and other beautifully col- 
ored birds in this region. 

In the northern part of North America, where the 
climate is cold, many fur-bearing animals are found. 
The largest of these is the polar bear, which lives in 
the far north. It has a thick shaggy coat of white 
fur. The whale, seal, and walrus live in the icy 
waters of this region. The seal is hunted for its 
costly and beautiful fur. The most valuable seal 
fisheries are off the coast of Alaska. A little further 
south the caribou, sometimes called the American 

reindeer, and the 
moose are found in 
the forests. T^G 
smaller fur-be; 
animals, such 
beaver, otter, 
mink are found 
along the streams 
of this region. 

7. Minerals.— 
There are great 
quantities of valu- 
able minerals 
the mountain 
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gions of North America. Gold and silver are the 
principal minerals of the Western Highland. Mil- 
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lions of tons of coal and iron are mined in the 
Eastern Highland every year. Some other min- 
erals found in large quantities in North America 
are copper, lead, zinc, and petroleum. There are 
also large quantities of marble, granite, and other 
kinds of building stone in various parts of North 
America. 

8. Inhabitants — Most of the people of North 
America belong to the white race. The greater 




Eskimo Turf Huts. 

number of these live in our own country, the United 
States. 

Eskimos live in the icy regions along the Arctic 
shores of North America. 

Most of the Indians of North America live in the 
southern or warm region. Some of them have 
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mingled with the white people, and have given up 
many of their savage ways. There are also some 
Indians in the United States and in the colder parts 
of North America. 

There are many negroes in North America. Most 
of them live in the United States and the West 
Indies. 

There are also quite a number of Chinese, who 
have crossed the Pacific Ocean, and come to live in 
this country. They are found principally in the 
large cities. 

9. Political Divisions.— North America is divided 
into different countries which belong to different 
people or nations. These divisions are the United 
States, British America, Danish America, Mexico, 
and Central America. 

10. United States,— The United States is the 
principal country of North America, and is one 
of the richest and most powerful nations of the 
world. It lies between British America and Mex- 
ico and extends from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean. It has an excellent climate, fertile soil, 
and great mineral wealth. More people live in the 
United States than in any other country of North 
America. The people are very intelligent and in- 
dustrious. Alaska, in the northwestern part of 
North America, and the Island of Porto Eico both 
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belong to the United States. The United States 
owns some other islands in distant parts of the 
world, 

11. British America.— All of North America north 
of the United States (except Alaska and Danish 
America) is called 
the Dominion of 
Canada. This land 
and the large island 
o f Newfoundland, 
which lies to the 
east of it in the At- 
lantic Ocean, belong 
to Great Britain and 
are called British 
America. British 
America is about as large as the United States. Not 
nearly so many people live in British America as in 
the United States, because the climate is so cold 
The only large cities are in the southern part, where 
the climate is more temperate. 

Fur-bearing animals are plentiful, and many of 
the people make their living as fur traders. Large 
quantities of fish are caught off the coast of New- 
foundland. There are large forests, where many 
lumbermen are employed. There are also valuable 
gold and silver mines. 
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12. Danish America.— The islands of Greenland 
and Iceland belong to Denmark, a country in Europe, 
and are called Danish America. Nearly the whole 
of Greenland is covered with fields of ice. It is only 
near the coast that there is any plant life at all. 
Greenland was so named, because it was first seen 
during the short summer season when its southern 
shore was covered with grass and flowering plants 
Most of the . people living in Greenland are Es- 
kimps. The few white men living there are fur 
traders. 

Although Iceland is very much smaller than 
Greenland, it has almost ten times as many inhabi- 
tants. The people are very intelligent. Most of 
Iceland is covered with ice, but its climate is warmer 
than that of Greenland. Grass grows well and herds 
of sheep, cattle, and horses are raised. The people 
also hunt and fish. There are many volcanoes in 
Iceland and earthquakes frequently occur. 

13. Mexico. — Mexico is in the southern part of 
North America. It lies between the United States 
and Central America. The greater part of Mexico 
is in the Torrid Zone and it has a very warm climate, 
More than half of the people of Mexico are Indians. 
The white people who live there are not so active 
and intelligent as those of the United States. The 
warm climate makes them lazy. 
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The Mexicans raise coffee, sugar, rice, cotton, and 
fruits which grow in warm countries. Mahogany and 
rubber trees also grow in Mexico. Large quantities 




Mexican Plaza. 

of silver and some other minerals are found in the 
mountains. 

14. Central America.— Central America is the 
most southern division of North America. It con- 
sists of six small states. The climate, productions, 
and inhabitants of Central America are much like 
those of Mexico. 

15. West Indies.— The West Indies include Cuba, 
Hayti, Porto Rico, Jamaica, and a number of smaller 
islands. They have a very warm climate, and pro- 
duce large quantities of sugar and tobacco. There 
are a larger number of negroes than white people in 
most of the West Indies. 

Cuba at one time belonged to Spain, but it is now 
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a free country. Porto Rico is now a part of the 
United States. It is a beautiful and fertile island. 




Porto Ricans Grinding* Sugar-cane. 



The people are active and intelligent. In both of 
these islands there are more whites than negroes. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE UNITED STATES. 

1. Size, Location, and Boundaries.— The United 
States is the largest country of North America. It 
lies between the Dominion of Canada and Mexico, 
and extends from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. 
The distance across the United States from east to 
west is almost twice as great as the distance from 
north to south. It takes almost four days to travel 
on fast express trains from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
coast. 

With the exception of Alaska, which is partly in 
the North Frigid Zone, the United States is wholly 
in the North Temperate Zone. Its island possessions, 
Porto Eico, Hawaiian Islands, Philippines, and Guam, 
are in the Torrid Zone. 
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The Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River help 
to separate Canada from the United States. The Rio 
Grande forms part of the boundary between the 
United States and Mexico. 

At one time the United States extended only as 



MAP QUESTIONS. 

1. What country is north of the United States? South of the l)nited States? 

2. What ocean washes the eastern shore of the United States ? The western shore ? 

3. In what zone is the United States ? 

4. Compare the eastern coast-line with the western coast-line. 

5. Locate peninsula of Florida. 

6. Locate Cape Cod, Cape May, Cape Hatteras, Cape Sable, Cape Mendocino. 

7. Locate Long Island. Locate Porto Rico, Hawaiian Islands, Philippine Islands, 
Guam (See Map, p. 121). 

8. Locate Appalachian Mountains. Name some of its principal ranges. Locate 
Rocky Mountains, Sierra Nevada, Cascade Mountains, Coast Range. 

9. Locate Florida Strait, Massachusetts Bay, Long Island Sound, Puget Sound, 
Gulf of Mexico, New York Bay, Delaware Bay, Chesapeake Bay. 

10. Describe the course of each of the following rivers: St. Lawrence, Connecticut, 
Hudson, Delaware, Potomac, James, Susquehanna, Mississippi, Ohio, Missouri, Platte, 
Arkansas, Red, Rio Grande, Colorado, Columbia. 

11. Name and locate the Great Lakes. Which of these lakes form part of the 
boundary between the United States and Canada ? Which is the largest of the Great 
Lakes? The smallest? 

12. Locate Niagara Falls, Mammoth Cave, Yellowstone Park, Yosemite Valley, 
Grand Canon of the Colorado River, Natural Bridge of Virginia. 

13. Name in order from north to south the States bordering on the Atlantic Ocean ; 
from east to west, those bordering on the Gulf of Mexico ; from north to south, those 
bordering on the Pacific Ocean. Name the States from west to east along the northern 
boundary. Name the States touched bv the Great Lakes. Name the States on the 
eastern shore of the Mississippi River ; on the western shore. Name the States sepa- 
rated by the Ohio River. Name the States on the Mexican boundary. 

14. Name and locate the capital of each State. 

15. Locate the following cities : Boston, Providence, Hartford, New York, Buffalo, 
Trenton, Camden, Atlantic City, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Pittsburg, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Richmond, Charleston, Savannah, New Orleans, San Francisco, St. Paul, Chicago, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St Louis, Denver, Salt Lake City. 
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far as the Mississippi River. The land west of this 
has since been bought by the United States, so that 
to-day it extends all the way to the Pacific Ocean. 

This is of great advantage to us in trading with 
other countries. If some other nation owned the 
laild along the Pacific coast, it would interfere very 
much with our commerce with Asia, Australia, and 
the western coast of South America. It would be 
necessary to take a very long, roundabout course to 
carry on commerce with these countries. San Fran- 
cisco, on the Pacific coast, is now one of our most 
important commercial ports. 

It is also of great advantage to have the United 
States extend from ocean to ocean, because it helps 
to keep us at peace with other nations. If some 
other nation owned the land between the Mississippi 
and the Pacific, there would be constant danger of 
quarrels and wars. Nations often have conflicts with 
their neighbors. The United States is in a very safe 
position. If any nation of Europe, for instance, 
wanted to make war upon us, it would have to send 
soldiers all the way across the ocean before they 
could land here to attack our cities. 

2. Outline. — The eastern and southern coast-line 
of the United States is very irregular. There are 
many large gulfs and bays indenting the shore. The 
largest of these is the Gulf of Mexico. 
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The Pacific coast-line of the United States is 
much more regular, being indented by very few gulfs 
or bays. The coast-line of Alaska is quite irregular. 
Its northern shore is washed by the Arctic Ocean. 

An irregular coast-line is a great aid to commerce. 
It affords good harbors, and enables ships to sail far 
into a country. 

3. Surface.— The Great Western Highland of 
North America crosses the United States from north 
to south. It is very wide, and consists of a high 
plain or plateau, upon which are a number of great 
mountain chains. The Rocky Mountains are the 
most eastern of these ranges ; the Sierra Nevada and 
Cascade Mountains are nearer the Pacific coast. The 
surface of the plateau between these mountain chains 
is broken by numerous smaller ranges. The Western 
Highland extends so near to the Pacific Coast that 
the slope from the mountains to the shore is rather 
narrow. 

The Eastern Highland of the United States is not 
nearly so wide and long as the Western Highland. 
It is made up of several mountain ranges running 
from the northeastern part of the United States 
almost to the Gulf of Mexico. These ranges form 
the Appalachian Mountain System. They are nearly 
parallel and are separated by wide and fertile valleys. 
The Alleghany Mountains are the most important 
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range of the Appalachian System. This highland is 
not nearly so high as the Western Highland. Its 
mountain tops are about on a level with the base of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

Between the Eastern Highland and the Atlantic 
Ocean lies the Atlantic Plain, It is a broad fertile 
plain, much wider than the Pacific Slope. 

Between the two great highland regions lies the 

broad valley, of the 
Mississippi, some- 
times called the Great 
Central Plain. This 
plain extends from 
the Great Lakes to 
the Gulf of Mexico. 
A great part of the 
Mississippi Valley 
consists of level fer- 
tile land on which 
there is a growth of rich grass, but very few trees. 
This treeless region is sometimes called the Prairies. 
4. Drainage.— Most of the rivers of the Great 
Central Plain rise in the Eastern or Western High 
land and empty into the Mississippi River. This 
long and wide river flows south and empties into the 
Gulf of Mexico. The Mississippi, together with all 
the rivers that flow into it, form the Mississippi River 




On the Great Central Plain. 
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System. It is one of the largest river systems in the 
world. The Missouri is the largest river that empties 
into the Mississippi. It rises in the Western High- 
land. The Ohio is the largest branch of the Missis- 
sippi that rises in the Eastern Highland. Although 
most of the rivers of the Great Central Plain flow 
into the Mississippi, there are some large rivers in 
the southern part of the United States which empty 
directly into the Gulf of Mexico. The Rio Grande 
is one of these. 

The rivers which rise upon the eastern side of the 
Eastern Highland drain the Atlantic Plain and empty 
into the Atlantic Ocean. The Hudson, Delaware, 
Potomac, and James are important rivers of this 
slope. 

Most of the rivers which rise in the Western 
Highland west of the Rocky Mountains find their 
way through winding valleys and empty into the 
Pacific Ocean. The Columbia and Colorado are the 
largest of these rivers. 

5. Water-sheds. — The water falling upon one side 
of a height of land flows down that side, while the 
water falling upon the other side flows off in the 
opposite direction. Thus rivers that rise very near 
each other upon the same highland often flow in 
opposite directions and empty into bodies of water 
many miles apart. 
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A ridge of mountains, or other highland region, 
with sloping sides, which divides the water falling 
upon it, or sheds it in opposite directions, is called a 
Divide or Water-shed. The Appalachian Mountain 




Water-sheds. 



System forms a great water-shed, dividing the rivers 
of the Atlantic Slope from those that drain into the 
Mississippi Eiver. There are many divides or water- 
sheds in the Western Highland which separate the 
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rivers of the Mississippi Valley from those of the 
Pacific Slope. 

Around the Great Lakes and near the boundary 
between the United States and the Dominion of 
Canada the land is rather high. This region is 
called the Height of Land. It forms a water- 
shed which separates the Mississippi System from 
the rivers that flow toward the north through 
Canada. 

6. The Great Lakes.— The Great Lakes, forming 
part of the boundary between the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada, are the largest lakes in 
America. One of them, Lake Michigan, lies wholly 
within the United States. These lakes are all con- 
nected with each other and are drained by the St. 
Lawrence River. Ships can go from Lake Superior 
through all the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence 
River to the Atlantic Ocean. Canals have been built 
where falls and rapids would prevent the passage of 
ships. 

The most important canals are Sault Ste. Marie, 
between Lake Superior and Lake Huron, to avoid 
the St. Mary's Falls, and the Welland Canal, between 
Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, to avoid the Falls of 
Niagara. 

7. Climate and Soil.— Although the United States 
(excluding Alaska and the island possessions) lies 
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entirely within the North Temperate Zone, its 
climate varies in different parts. The northern 
part of the United States has a much colder cli- 
mate than the southern part. We have already 
learned the reason for this. We know that the 
further we travel from the Equator the colder the 
climate becomes. 

There is another cause of differences in climate. 
High land generally has a colder climate than low 
land, even if both places are the same distance from 
the Equator. The tops of very high mountains are 
covered with snow all the year round. In the East- 
ern and Western Highlands the climate is cooler 
than in the lowlands of the Mississippi Valley and 
of the Atlantic and Pacific slopes. 

There are great differences in climate between the 
eastern and western halves of the United States. 
Much more rain falls in the eastern half than in the 
western half, except near the Pacific Coast, where 
there is abundant rainfall. 

The Pacific coast region has a milder and 
more even climate than the Atlantic Plain. The 
winters are not so cold and the summers are not 
so hot. In many parts of the Mississippi Valley 
the winters are extremely cold and the summers 
very hot. 

The well-watered regions of the United States 
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have a very fertile soil. Throughout a large part of 
the Western Highland so little rain falls that the soil 
is quite barren, and in some rainless regions there are 
large deserts. In some of the places where there is 
very little rain, the soil is made fertile by means of 
irrigation. 

8. Vegetation. — As there are such differences of 
soil and climate in the United States, there is great 
variety of vegetation. The principal vegetable prod- 




A Great Grain Field of the West. 

ucts are wheat, oats, Indian corn, rice, cotton, sugar, 
tobacco, fruits, and lumber. 

9. Grains. — Wheat, oats, and corn are grown in 
vast quantities in the central and eastern parts of the 
United States. Wheat is also grown in the fertile 
valleys near the Pacific Coast, and corn in the 
south 

These grains are raised in such large quantities 
that the supply is more than enough for the needs of 
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Wheat and Corn Regions. 



our own country. The largest flour mills in the 
world are in St. Louis and Minneapolis. Many ship- 
loads of these grains 
and of the flour 
which is made from 
them are sent to 
foreign countries. 

10. Cotton.— 
Cotton grows best 
in a warm moist 
climate. Such a 
climate is found in the southeastern part of the 
United States. More cotton is raised here than in 
all the rest of the world. The cotton-growing region 
of the United States 
extends from the 
Rio Grande to the 
Atlantic Ocean and 
as far north as the 
mouth of the Ohio 
River. 

Many thousands 
of negroes are em- 
ployed in the cotton fields of the south. The raw 
cotton is packed into bales and sent to the mills of 
the Northern States and of other countries, where it 
is made into various kinds of cotton goods. 




Cotton and Tobacco Reg-ions. 
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11. Tobacco. — Tobacco is raised principally in the 
eastern part of the United States north of the cotton 
region. Tobacco is also an important product of 
Porto Rico and of the Philippines. About half the 
tobacco crop of the world is grown in the United 
States. The leaves of the tobacco plant are dried 
and* then made into cigars and other kinds of tobacco 
goods. 

12. Rice. — Rice is raised in the southeastern part 
of the United States. Although rice is an important 
food product of this country, not nearly so much is 
raised here as in Asia, where it forms the chief food 
for millions of people. 

13. Fruits. — Many different kinds of fruits grow 
in the United States. In the cooler and temperate 
regions apples, peaches, pears, and grapes are raised 
in large quantities. In the warmer sections of the 
country, such as Florida and parts of California, 
oranges, lemons, figs, and grapes grow abundantly. 

Much of this fruit is plucked while it is still green, 
and is allowed to ripen while being sent by boat or 
railway to distant cities. A great deal of wine is 
made in California from the juice of the grapes 
which grow there. The raisin industry is also im- 
portant in California. Raisins are sun-dried grapes. 

14. Sugar. — Sugar-cane also requires a warm 
moist climate. Nearly all the sugar-cane grown in 
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the United States is raised in Louisiana. It is also 
raised in large quantities in the island possessions of 
the United States — the Philippines, the Hawaiian 
Islands, and Porto Eico. 

Raw sugar, which \s made from the juice of the 
sugar-cane, is shipped in hogsheads and in bags to 




Cutting: Suerar-cane. 

large sugar refineries. Here it is refined or made 
ready for table use. 

15. Lumber. — The United States produces more 
lumber than any other country in the world. The 
largest forests are in the eastern half] of the United 
States, along the Pacific coast, and in Alaska. 

Pine, spruce, fir, hemlock, and cedar are the prin- 
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Map of Forests. 



cipal soft-wood trees. Their wood is light and 
strong. These trees are also valuable for the tar, 
pitch, resin, and 
turpentine which 
are obtained from 
them. Oak, ash, 
maple, chestnut, 
and walnut are the 
principal hard- 
wood trees. Both 
the hard and soft 
woods are used in building houses and ships, and in 
the manufacture of furniture and other useful articles. 

16. Animals. — Except in Alaska and our island 
possessions, the animals found in the United States 
are like other animals of the North Temperate Zone. 
Wherever men have settled in the United States they 
have taken domestic animals with them. The wild 
animals are now found only in the mountains, forests, 
or other regions far away from the thickly settled 
places. 

17. Domestic Animals.— The principal domestic 
animals of the United States are dogs, cats, horses, 
cattle, sheep, swine, and barnyard fowls. The dog 
and cat are everywhere kept as household pets. The 
horse is used for drawing all kinds of wagons and 
carriages, and he is of great service on farms. 
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Many of the domestic animals supply us with 
food. Beef, veal, lamb, mutton, pork, ham, and 
bacon are the principal kinds of meat that we get 
from these animals. Butter and cheese are made 
from the milk which the cow gives. Milk, butter, 
and cheese are called dairy products. Poultry and 
eggs are also important food products of the farm. 

Leather is made from the hides of cattle, sheep, 
and swine. Sheep furnish us with wool. 

Cattle are raised in large numbers in many parts 
of the vast region between the Eocky Mountains and 
the Atlantic Coast and on the Pacific Slope. The 
largest herds graze on the great plains west of the 
Mississippi Eiver. 

Swine are fattened upon corn for the market, and 
are raised in greatest numbers in the central part of 
the United States in the great corn region. 

Sheep are raised in large numbers in the northern 
part of the Appalachian Highland, the prairies of 
the Mississippi Valley, and on the mountain slopes 
of the Pacific Coast. 

18. Wild Animals. — The principal wild animals of 
the United States are deer, bears, panthers, wolves, 
and foxes. They are most numerous in the forest and 
mountainous regions of the West. The moose, a 
very large deer, with broad heavy antlers, is hunted 
in the woods of Maine. The fierce grizzly bear lives 
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in the Rocky Mountains. Great herds of bison, or 
American buffalo, at one time roamed over the great 
plains of the West. So 
many thousands have 
been killed that only a 
few herds are now 
alive. One of these 
herds is kept in Yel- 
lowstone Park ; others 
are in Zoological Gar- 

i Bison or American Buffalo. 

dens. 

The fur-bearing animals, such as beaver, mink, 
and otter, are found along the streams of the cooler 
regions of the United States. The seal, which is 
found off the coast of Alaska, is the most valuable 
of the fur-bearing animals. 

The alligator, a large reptile, is found in the 
swamps of Florida. Its hide makes a valuable 
leather. 

There are many wild birds in the United States. 
The eagle and hawk are birds of prey, the buzzard 
is a large carrion bird. Wild turkeys, ducks and 
geese, and other game birds are hunted by sports- 
men. The fields and forests of the United States are 
the homes of many beautiful and sweet-singing birds. 

19. Fish. — The streams and rivers of the United 
States and the oceans which wash its shores abound 
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in fish of many kinds. The fish and other creatures 
living in the water, such as oysters, clams, crabs, 
and lobsters, form an important part of our food 
supply. 

Mackerel, cod, and halibut are found in large 
quantities off the northeastern coast of the United 
States. Most of these fish are salted before being 
shipped to various parts of the country. The prin- 
cipal fisheries are on the shoal banks near Cape Cod. 
Thousands of shad are caught in nets in the bays 
and rivers of the Atlantic Coast. 

Salmon are found principally in the rivers of the 
northwestern part of the United States and southern 
Alaska. Great quantities of these fish are preserved 
by cooking and packing them in air-tight cans. 
There are large canning factories near the mouth of 
the Columbia River and on the coast of Alaska. 

Oysters are found on the Atlantic Coast and the 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico. The most valuable 
oyster-beds in the world are in Chesapeake Bay. 
Thousands of men are employed there dredging for 
oysters. 

Clams and lobsters are found along the north- 
eastern coast of the United States. 

20. Minerals. — There is a great amount of min- 
eral wealth in the United States. Gold, silver, coal, 
iron, copper, lead, zinc, building-stone, salt, and pe- 
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troleum are obtained in large quantities. The metals 
— gold, silver, iron, copper, lead, and zinc — are gen- 
erally found mixed with other minerals. They are 
mined or dug from the ground in the form of ores. 
The pure metal has to be separated from the ore. 
There are various ways of doing this for the differ- 
ent metals. Gold is sometimes found in a pure 
state. 

21. Gold and Silver.— The principal gold and sil- 
ver mines of the United States are in the Western 
Highland and the Pacific Slope. There are also val- 
uable gold-fields in Alaska. In some places gold is 
obtained by separating the little particles from the 
gravel-beds in which they are scattered. This is 
done by washing the lighter gravel away with water. 
Sometimes large lumps or nuggets of gold are found. 

Gold and silver are called the precious metals. 
The coinage of all nations consists largely of gold 
and silver. These metals are also used for making 
jewelry, tableware, and various kinds of fine and 
costly articles. 

22. Lead and Zinc. — Lead and zinc are usually 
found together. The most important lead mines are 
in the Central States, especially in Missouri. Lead is 
also often found with silver. Large quantities of 
lead are mined in the silver regions of the Western 
Highland. Lead is a rather soft and very heavy 
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metal. It can be easily cut with a penknife. Lead 
is largely used in making water-pipe and bullets and 
in the manufacture of glass and paints. 

Zinc is a hard metal and does not ru&t easily. 
Iron is sometimes covered with zinc to ptevent it 




Mineral Regions. 

from rusting. This is called galvanized iron. Zinc 
is also used in making some kinds of paint. 

23. Copper. — Copper is mined chiefly in the 
Western Highland, and in the region along the 
southern shore of Lake Superior. Copper is a very 
useful metal. It can easily be drawn into wire. 
Copper wire carries electricity better than most other 
metals. It is therefore used for trolleys, for wiring 
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houses, for electric lights and electric bells. Copper 
sheeting is used for covering the roofs of houses and 
for sheathing the hulls of vessels. Brass is made by 
melting copper and zinc together. 

24. Iron. — More iron is produced in the United 
States than in any other country. The principal iron 
mines are near Lake Superior and in the Appalachian 
Highlands. The ore which is dug from the mines is 
smelted in large blast-furnaces. The iron obtained 
in this way is called pig-iron. A great deal of this 
pig-iron is made into steel. 

Iron is the most useful of all the metals. Iron 
and steel are used in the manufacture of railways, 
locomotives, steamships, machinery, tools, and count- 
less other useful articles. 

25. Coal. — Coal is one of the most valuable 
mineral productions of the United States. It is 
found in many parts of the United States, but 
the principal regions are the Appalachian High- 
land and the central part of the Mississippi Val- 
ley. There are two kinds of coal — anthracite, or 
hard coal, and bituminous, or soft coal. Most of 
the anthracite is obtained from the mines of Penn- 
sylvania. It burns with a great heat, but gives out 
very little flame or smoke. Bituminous coal burns 
with a flame, and makes a great deal of black sooty 
smoke. 
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Coal is found in layers or veins, which vary in 
thickness from a few inches to many feet. These 
layers are sometimes near the surface of the ground, 
and the coal can be obtained easily. When the coal 
is far below the surface a deep hole or shaft is dug 
down to the coal beds. Underground tunnels are 
made as the coal is dug out. It is carried in cars to 
the shaft and hoisted to the surface. In some mines 
that have been worked for years it is possible to 
travel for days through miles of underground pas- 
sageways. After the coal has been broken and 
sorted into different sizes it is shipped on railroads or 
by boat to various parts of the country. 

Coal has been used as fuel for many hundred 
years. Since the invention of the steam engine it 
has been used in enormous quantities. We can get 
some idea of the importance of this mineral when we 
consider that almost all the steam-power of the world 
is made by burning coal. 

26. Petroleum, — Petroleum or rock oil is a thick, 
yellowish fluid, obtained principally in Pennsylvania, 
California and Texas, though there are some im- 
portant oil fields in other States. It is obtained by 
boring deep wells in the ground. The oil gushes up 
from some wells ; in others it must be pumped out 
The yield from a single well is sometimes as much as 
1000 barrels a day. Most of the oil is forced through 
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many miles of pipes to distant cities. Some of it is 
sent by railroad in large tank cars. 

Many useful products, such as gasoline, naphtha, 
benzine, kerosene, paraffine, and vaseline are obtained 
from petroleum. Some important 
dyes are also made from it. Petro- 
leum oils are largely used for heat- 
ing and lighting purposes, as fuel 
for small engines and for oiling ma- 
chinery. Paraffine has largely taken 
the place of wax and tallow in the 
manufacture of caudles. 

27. Salt. — More salt is produced 
in New York and Michigan than in 
any other parts of the United States. 
It is obtained by evaporating the 
water from salt springs or wells. 
Some salt is also obtained by evap- 
orating sea-water. There are also 
salt mines. 

Salt has been used for centuries 
as a seasoning for food. It is also 
used in enormous quantities for pre- 
serving food, especially meat and fish. 

28. Building Stone.— Granite, marble, slate, sand- 
stone, and lime-stone are the principal kinds of build- 
ing stone found in the United States. They are 
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obtained from quarries in many parts of the country. 




The best granite 
and marble quarries 
are in the north- 
eastern part of the 
United States. 

29. Inhabitants. 
— When white men 
first came to what 
is now called the United States they found the land 
inhabited by Indians. The white settlers built vil- 
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lages and cities along the Atlantic Coast, and gradu- 
ally drove the Indians farther and farther west. The 
white people have spread to all parts of the United 
States, Most of the Indians now live upon tracts of 
land set aside for them in different parts of the 

I country. There are special 
schools in various parts of 
the United States where 
Indian boys and girls are 
taken to be educated. 

About three hundred 




An Afro -American. 



years ago some negroes 
were brought from Africa 
to this country. They 
were sold as slaves to the 
white settlers, and were 
used principally as laborers 
on the southern planta- 
tions. Nearly fifty years ago a great war was fought 
which gave the slaves freedom. There are now no 
slaves in this country. Negroes have spread to all 
parts of the United States, but most of them still 
live in the Southern States. In some of these States 
there are more negroes than whites. They work in 
the cotton and rice fields and also perform other 
kinds of labor. Many negroes have been well edu- 
cated in schools and colleges, and are employed in 
various occupations and professions. 
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Many Chinese have come to the United States 
from Asia. They are scattered all over the country, 
but the greater number live near the Pacific Coast. 
They are employed as house-servants and as labor- 
ers. Many of them do laundry work. Laws have 

been passed forbidding Chi- 

fnese laborers to enter this 
country. It was feared that 
so many would come that 
they would be an injury to 
the country. 

There are some Japan- 
ese living in different parts 
of the United States. They 
are usually intelligent, and 
engage in all kinds of occu- 
pations. Some have been 
sent here to be educated in 
our schools and colleges. 

Most of the people living 
in Alaska are Indians and 
Eskimos. 
30. The White Population.— This country has 
grown very rapidly in population since it was first 
settled by people from Europe. At the close of the 
Revolutionary War there were about 4,000,000 people 
in the United States. Most of them lived along the 




An American Boy. 
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Atlantic Coast. There were very few settlements 
west of the Appalachian Highland. There are now 
about 80,000,000 people in the United States. There 
are great towns and cities scattered all over the 
country from the Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans. 




Most People Live where the Dots are Thickest. 

The eastern half of the United States is much more 
thickly settled than the western part. 

Nearly one-fourth of the present population are 
foreign-born people, who have come here from differ- 
ent parts of Europe. They have come to the United 
States, because they are treated well here and have a 
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better chance to make a good living than in their 
native countries. 

31. Occupations.— The people of the United States 
are engaged in many different kinds of occupations. 
Agriculture, grazing, lumbering, mining, and fishing 
are important industries in various parts of the coun- 
try. In studying about the products of the United 
States we have already learned where most of the 
occupations are carried on. 

Nearly all natural products must go through vari- 
ous manufacturing processes before they can be of use 
to man. The United States is the greatest manufac- 
turing country in the world. Its most important 
manufacturing region is in the eastern part, north of 
tlie Potomac and Ohio Rivers. The largest cities of 
the United States are located in this manufacturing 
district. 

The most important manufactures are cotton and 
woolen goods, flour, canned goods, iron and steel 
products, machinery, railway cars and locomotives, 
steamships and sailing vessels, leather, furniture, etc. 
The milk, factories, machine shops, shipyards, etc., 
where these things are made, give employment to 
nearly one-fifteenth of the people of the United States. 

The commerce of the United States is greater 
than that of any other country in the world. Large 
quantities of goods are bought and sold, and sent 
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from one part of the country to another. The Great 
Lakes, the deep, long rivers, and the good harbors 
on the seacoast make it easy to transport goods by 
means of water. A great deal of commerce is also 
carried on by means of canals and railroads. There 
are more miles of railroad in the United States than 
in any other country in the world. The telegraph 
and telephone lines, which connect all parts of the 
country, are also great aids to commerce. 

The United States has also a large commerce 
with foreign nations. There are many important sea- 
ports on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and upon 
the Gulf of Mexico. Thousands of ships sail from 
these ports, carrying wheat, cotton, petroleum, and 
manufactured goods to different parts of the world. 
Ships enter these ports from foreign countries, bring- 
ing tea, coffee, spices, wines, and various other prod- 
ucts to the United States. 

32. Government of the United States.— About 
one hundred and fifty years ago a large part of what 
is now the United States was owned by England. 
There were thirteen separate colonies. England's 
unjust treatment of these colonies led to the Revolu- 
tionary War. On July 4, 1776, the Declaration of 
Independence was signed. The colonies then called 
themselves " States," and the new nation was named 
" The United States of America," Since that time 
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many new States have been added to the thirteen 
original States. There are now within the country 
forty-six States and two territories. The United 
States has possessions outside of the country, of 
which Alaska and Hawaii are territories. 

The United States is a Republic. This means 
that the people choose men to make laws for them, 




Capitol at Washington. 



and they also elect a President. The city of Wash- 
ington is called the capital of the United States. 
The President lives in Washington. It is here also 
that the Congressmen meet and make the laws for 
the nation. It is the duty of the President to see 
that the laws are enforced. 
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Each State has a government of its own. The 
people elect a Governor, and also choose men to 
make laws for the State. Each State has its capital, 
where the Governor lives and where the laws are 
made for the State. 

Each Territory also has a Governor. The Gov- 
ernors of the Territories are not elected by the 
people, but are appointed by the President of the 
United States. 

33. Some Important Cities.— New York is the 
largest and wealthiest city in the United States. It 






Brooklyn Bridge. 

is a great manufacturing city. It is our largest sea- 
port and has a very fine harbor. More than half 
the foreign commerce of the United States passes 
through this port. The Statue of Liberty and the 
Brooklyn Bridge are two of the interesting sights of 
New York Harbor. Most of the immigrants who 
come to the United States land in New York. It 
has a large foreign population. 
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Chicago is the second largest city in the United 
States. It is well situated on Lake Michigan and is 
a great railroad center. It is so 
near the great wheat -growing 
and grazing districts that it is 
one of the largest markets in the 
world for grain and meat. It is 
also a great manufacturing city, 
because it is located 
near important coal, 
iron, and lumber re- 
gions. 

Philadelphia is the 
third largest city in the 
United States. It is 
often called the 
"Quaker City.• , It con- 
tains the State House, 
where the Declaration 
of Independence was 
signed, and other historic buildings. Fairmount Park, 
one of the largest and most beautiful public parks in 
the world, is in Philadelphia. Philadelphia is a great 
manufacturing city. It has large shipyards on the 
Delaware River, and the largest locomotive works in 
the world. There are many mills and factories, where 
carpets, clothing, leather, and other useful articles are 




Chicago— Residences. Ships in Chicago 
River. 
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made. Philadelphia, on account of its location on 
the Delaware River, and its many railroad connec- 
tions, carries on an extensive commerce. 

Pittsburgh is often called the " Smoky City," 
because of the soft coal burned there, giving off large 
volumes of black smoke. It is the leading city of 
the United States in the manufacture of iron, steel, 




Pittsburgh— Where the Rivers Join. 



copper, and glass. Pittsburgh carries on a great deal 
of its commerce by means of the Ohio River. 

Washington is the capital of the United States. It 
contains the White House, where the President lives, 
and many other beautiful residences and public build- 
ings. The most important of these is the Capitol, 
in which Congress meets. Washington is a beauti- 
ful city, with well-paved streets and broad avenues 
leading to the Capitol. 
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New Orleans is the most important city in the 
southern part of the United States. It is the great 
seaport of the Mississippi Valley and is the largest 
cotton and sugar market in the world. New Orleans 
has a large negro population. 




Steamboats at the Levee, New Orleans. 

The land on which the city is built is lower than 
the level of the Mississippi River. Large banks, or 
walls of earth and sand called levees, are built to 
keep the water from overflowing the city. Breaks 
in the levees sometimes occur, causing destructive 
floods. 
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San Francisco is the most important seaport of the 
Pacific Coast. It has one of the finest harbors in the 

world. Steamships con- 
nect San Francisco with 
Alaska, South America, 
Hawaii, the Philippines, 
China, and Japan- 
Large quantities of 





San Francisco— City Hall 

gold, silver, wheat, and wool are ex- 
ported. Silk and tea are i 
the principal imports 
from China and Japan. 
Boston is the capital 
of Massachusetts and 
the principal commer- 
cial city of New Eng- 
land. It has good schools and a noted public library. 
It is a famous literary center. Many writers and 



Bunker Hill Monument, Boston. 
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orators have lived there. The Revolutionary War 
began in the neighborhood of Boston, and the city 
contains many historic buildings, 

34. Some Places of Interest,— The Falls of Niagara 
are on the Niagara River, which connects Lake Erie 

with Lake Ontario, 
The falls are about 
160 feet high. The 
volume of water is so 
large that it forms the 
greatest waterfall in 
the world. The Whirl- 
pool and the Rapids 
below the Falls are 
almost as wonderful 
as the Falls them- 
selves. 

Large amounts of 
water are now drawn 
off through sluice- 
ways^ to furnish the 
power for electric 
plants. The city of Buffalo is lighted and its trol- 
ley cars are run by power furnished by Niagara 
Falls. 

The Natural Bridge of Virginia is an archway of 
rock about 200 feet high. It is in the valley be- 




Falls of Niagara. 
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tween the Alleghany and Blue Ridge Mountains. 
It has been formed by the water wearing away 
the softer portions of 
the rock, leaving the 
arch standing. 

The Mammoth Cave 
in Kentucky is the 
largest cave known. 
It has been explored 
for miles, and con- 
tains many separate 
chambers connected 
by avenues. It would 
be dangerous for vis- 
itors to go through 
the cave without 
guides, as the path- 
ways are winding and 
irregular. Under- 
ground streams, in 
which blind fish are 
found, are in Mammoth Cave. Columns of lime- 
stone, resembling huge icicles, extend from floor to 
roof of the cave in many places. The great cavern 
has been formed, like the Natural Bridge, by the 
water eating out the rock. 

Yellowstone Park is a National Park. It is the 
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Natural Bridge, Virginia. 
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largest and most wonderful park in the world. It is 
about 7000 feet above sea-level and has an area of 
more than 5000 square miles, Yellowstone Park 
contains great forests, wonderful canons, beautiful 
lakes, streams and waterfalls, and natural fountains 
of hot water called geysers. Herds of buffalo and 
other wild animals are kept in the park, and it is 
against the law to hunt or shoot them. Visitors 
usually spend a week or more traveling through the 

park. It would take 
a much longer time 
than this to see all 
its beauties and 
wonders. 

The Yosemite Valley 
lies west of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains 
in the eastern part 
of California. It is a 
deep valley with steep 
rocky sides, in some 
places half a mile 
high. A river flows 
through the valley, 
forming in one place 
a series of falls more than a quarter of a mile in 
height. Hundreds of people visit the Yosemite Val- 




Bigr Trees of the Yosemite. 
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ley every year, attracted by the grandeur and beauty 
of its scenery. 

Near the Yosemite Falls are some of the oldest 
and largest trees in the world. There are evergreens 
which measure 100 feet around and are from 300 to 
400 feet high. 

The Grand Canon of the Colorado River is one of 
the natural wonders of 
the United States. The 
river flows at the bot- 
tom of a deep gorge 
or cafion, which in 
some places is over a 
mile in height. The 
steep rocky sides of the 
canon are of various 
colors — gray, brown, 
red, yellow, and pur- 
ple. The canon is es- 
pecially b e a u t i f ul at 
sunrise and at sunset. 

35. Island Posses- 
sions. — In 1898, during 
the Spanish- American 
War, the United States 
obtained possession of Hawaii. At the close of the 
war, the Philippine Islands, Guam, and Porto Rico, 




The Grand Canon of the Colorado River. 
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which had been owned by Spain, were given to the 
United States. 

All of these islands are in the Torrid Zone. 
Porto Rico, which is one of the West Indies, is in 
the Atlantic Ocean. The other islands are in the 
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Bice Fields in Hawaii. 



Pacific Ocean. Hawaii is about one-third of the 
distance between the United States and the Philip- 
pines. Guam is one of a small group of islands, 
some distance east of the Philippines. It is of use 
to the United States principally as a station where 
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steamships may obtain coal. Hawaii is also import- 
ant as a coaling station. 

These islands are well watered and their soil is 
fertile. Sugar, tobacco, and tropical fruits are the 
principal products. There are valuable forests and 
minerals in some of the islands. Large quantities of 
hemp are raised in the Philippines. This is used 
principally for making rope. 

36. Inhabitants.— Many of the inhabitants of 
Porto Eico are of Indian blood, and some are negroes. 




Filipino House. 



The white people are principally descendants of the 
Spaniards, though there are a few Americans who 
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have gone there since the United States obtained 
possession of the island. 

The population of the Philippine Islands is about 
10,000,000. Many of these are 
savage negroes, who live in the 
dense forests. There are also 
large numbers of a brown- 
skinned people called Malays. 
They are more intelligent than 
the negroes, but are only partly 
civilized. Most of the white 
inhabitants are descendants of 
the Spaniards. Many of the 
Americans living there are in 
the army, or have been sent 
by the United States to help 
govern the islands. The United 
States has established schools 
in Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines, and has sent American 
teachers there to educate the 
natives. 

The native inhabitants of 
Hawaii and Guam are negroes 
of greater intelligence than 
those of the Philippines. There are in Hawaii also 
many Chinese, Japanese, and Americans. 




Filipino Girl. 
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You have learned in this little geography primer, 
that climate, soil and many other things affect the 
life of the people in any place. You live in the State 
of New Jersey. We shall now learn some things 
that have much to do with the life of the people of 
our own State. 

1. Location. — Find New Jersey on the map on 
page 83. You see that it is one of the middle At- 
lantic States. You notice that it is almost entirely 
surrounded by water, the Atlantic Ocean on the 
east, the Delaware Bay on the south, and the Dela- 
ware River on the west. We shall see how these 
things affect the life of the people. Also notice that 
New York City lies on one side of our state and Phila- 
delphia on the other. This, too, affects the life of our 
people. 

2. Surface. — Now look at the larger map of the 
state on the next page. You will notice that the ex- 
treme northern part of the state is very mountainous. 
Notice the large number of streams flowing between 
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these mountains. Here are fertile valleys. South 
of this region is a rolling country, and still further 
south, below Trenton, are the lowlands. 

3. The Shore, — This is a word which is familiar to 



every child in 

New Jersey 

• 

state is not a 
t h e climate 
winter. The 
live in all sea- 
this makes 



New Jersey. The coast along 
has few good harbors. So our 
shipping state. The ocean makes 
cooler in summer and warmer in 
shore is thus a delightful place to 
sons. The coast is low and flat; 
surf bathing very pleasant. Many 




Lighthouse at Atlantic City. 

cities and towns along the coast are supported 
almost entirely by the pleasure seekers who come 
to these places from the large cities nearby. These 
seashore resorts furnish a ready market for the fruits, 
vegetables, and dairy products of the farmery 
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The salt-water fishing furnishes employment for a 
number of people. Besides it supplies our tables 
with a cheap and wholesome food. The oyster beds 
along the New Jersey coast are among the most 
valuable and productive in our country. 




Beach at Cape May. 

4. The Delaware River. — This river is navigable for 
ocean steamers as far as Camden and Philadelphia 
and for smaller boats as far as Trenton. Eiver 
steamers carry many people between Trenton and the 
towns south of that city. They also carry many 
hundred dollars worth of vegetables from these 
towns to Philadelphia during the summer months. 
The Delaware River forms part of a freight route by 
water from Philadelphia to New York. Boats are 
towed to Bordentown from Philadelphia, on the Del- 
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aware River, Here they enter the Delaware and Rari- 
tan Canal and pass through the canal to New Bruns- 
wick. From New Brunswick they go to New York 
by way of the Raritan River and Raritan Bay. 

Shad are caught in large numbers in the Delaware. 

5. The Mountains. — The mountains in the northern 
part of the state contain mineral deposits. Iron, 
zinc, lead, copper and graphite are mined. The 
limestone deposits near Phillipsburg are used in the 
manufacture of an excellent quality of cement. 
Large cement mills have grown up in this neighbor- 
hood. 

Building stone is quarried in large quantities in 
Morris, Sussex and Hunterdon counties. 
Slate is found in Sussex county. 

6. The Valleys. — The meadow lands between the 
many mountain ridges are very fertile. Here one 
of the chief occupations of the people is dairying. 
This is made very profitable, because of the large 
demand for dairy products in and about New York 
City. 

The largest as well as one of the most beau- 
tiful of these valleys is the Kittatinny valley. It 
is about ten miles wide. 

7. Agricultural Products. — The uplands north of 
Trenton are suitable for the various grains and fruits. 
In the counties of Hunterdon, Sussex, Morris, Somer- 
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set, and Warren (locate these counties on the map on 
pages 4, 5). are large peach orchards. The fanners 
find a ready market in the neighboring cities tor 
their products. 




Gathering- Fruit. 

The lighter soil of the southern part of the state 
is very good for raising various fruits, berries, 
melons, and vegetables. These are easily marketed, 
in the neighboring seashore towns and in the large 
cities nearby. Burlington, Camden, Cumberland, 
Gloucester, and Monmouth counties (locate these on 
the map on pages 4, 5) are the most productive. 
Large canning factories have grown up in these 
sections. It is said that the agricultural products of 
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New Jersey are worth more to the acre than those 
of any other state. 

Flowers are also grown in large quantities, and 
are sold in New York and Philadelphia. 

8. Manufacturing.— The water power of the 




Manufacturing: Plant at Trenton. 

streams in the northern part of the state, its nearness to 
New York City, the excellent means of transportation, 
all these have made of our state one of the greatest 
manufacturing districts in the world. It would be 
impossible to name all the articles manufactured. 
The most important are leather goods, electric sup- 
plies, sewing machines, hardware, lead pencils, varnish, 
phonographs, silk and cotton goods, soaps, and per- 
fumes, jewelry, celluloid and rubber goods. 

In the southern part of the state an unlimited 
supply of sand has led to the manufacture of glass 
in large quantities. 
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The ciay deposits of New Jersey are very exten- 
sive. New Jersey is the chief clay producing state 
of the United States. The most valuable clay de- 
posits are in the Raritan clay district in Middlesex 
county. Other deposits are found in Mercer and 
Burlington counties along the Delaware. These clays 
are manufactured into brick, stoneware, terra cotta, 
and many other products. 

9. Transportation. — New Jersey is well supplied 
with transportation facilities. The Delaware and 
Haritan Canal has been mentioned. 

A number of trunk line railroads run through the 
state. Smaller roads connect with these. There are 
more than one hundred steam railways in our state. 
It is said that no home in New Jersey is more than 
seven miles from a railroad. There are also many 
trolley lines. 

Many public roads of New Jersey are famous for 
their good quality. New Jersey was the first to see 
the need of state aid to build good roads. Our state 
has several thousand miles of improved roads and 
is now about building an ocean boulevard from 
Atlantic Highlands, in Monmouth County, to Cape 
May, a distance of 126 miles. This will give the 
state one of the greatest automobile highways 
in the world. 

10. Scenery. — New Jersey has a variety of beauti- 
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ful scenery. The shore and the mountains have 
been mentioned. In the northern part of the state are 
many small lakes of clear fresh water. These beautiful 

spots attract many 
people during the 
summer months. 
Among the largest of 
these lakes are Lake 
Ilopatcong and 
Greenwood Lake. 




11. Education. — New Jersey has had for many 
years an excellent system of free schools. The state 
spends every year many thousands of dollars for the 
support of these schools. In return the state insists 
that every school district must provide a free educa- 
tion through the High School for all the children 
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who desire it. The law requires that all* children 
between the ages of seven and fourteen years shall 
receive instruction. The schools of some of our 
cities and towns have a world wide reputation. 

Princeton University at Princeton, Rutgers Col- 
f lege at New Brunswick, Stevens Institute at Hobo- 
ken, and Seton Hall College at South Orange are 

the leading higher in- 
stitutions of learning. 
Nor in a 1 




Princeton 
University. 



" School of Trenton trains teachers for the public 
schools. There are also training schools for teachers 
connected with some of the city systems of schools. 
There are many private schools and academies in 
the state. 
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12. History.— New Jersey Under the Dutch.— In 

1G09 Henry Hudson an Englishman in the service 
of Holland explored the Atlantic coast from the 
mouth of the river which bears his name to the 
Chesapeake Bay. The Dutch, therefore, claimed this 
territory. Dutch settlements soon sprang up along 
the Passaic, Hackensack, and Earitan rivers. 

New Jersey an English Colony.— The English also 
claimed this territory. In 1664 King Charles II. of 




Washington Crossing the Delaware. 



England granted it to his brother James, thie Duke 
of York, who at once sent an armed force to drive 
out the Dutch. What is now the state of New 
Jersey was then given to two of his favorites, Lord 
Berkely and Sir George Carteret. 
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Origin of the Name.— Carteret had been governor 
of the island of Jersey before receiving this grant in 
the new world. In honor of this fact the territory 
was called New Jersey. 

First English Settlement. — The first English settle- 
ment was made in 1664 at 
Elizabethtown, now called 
Elizabeth. Other early settle- 
ments were made at Newark, 
Burlington, and Perth Amboy. 
Some of the early settlers came 
from England and Scotland, 
others from the colonies nearby. 
Division of the Territory. — 
In 1676 the territory was divided 
into East and West Jersey. 
Later it was reunited and be- 
came a royal colony. 

New Jersey During the Rev- 
olution. — The turning point of 
the American revolution was 
the battle of Trenton in which 
Washington captured a number 
of Hessians. Other important 
battles were fought at Prince- 
ton and Freehold. Morristown is remembered as one 




Battle Monument, Trenton. 
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of the places where Washington's army had its 
winter quarters. 

New Jersey as a State. — New Jersey was one of 
the thirteen original states. The first legislature met 
in Princeton in 1776. Trenton has been the capital 
since 1790. New Jersey has a population of nearly 
2,000,000. Of New Jersey as a state, one of her 
loyal sons writes the following : " Jersey, whose agri- 
cultural products are worth more to the acre than 
those of any other state in the Union. Jersey, whose 
cranberries, strawberries, peaches, pears, 
plums, blackberries and grapes make the 
mouths of the people of the two great 
cities of New York and Philadelphia 
water from early spring to late autumn. 
Jersey, whose mineral resources are 
among the most valuable in the land, 
whose lofty wood-covered hills and 
splendid forests of pine in the south, 
and oak, chestnut, and beech in the 
north, are the envy of all foreigners 
who see them. Jersey, whose boundaries 
are the magnificent Hudson and the 
broad and majestic Delaware. Jersey, whose seacoast 
is the longest in proportion to its area, and the most 
famous strip, except that of Massachusetts, from 
Florida to Maine. Jersey, whose northern lakes 




Pine trees. 
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are worthy to be compared with Chautauqua, and 
one — Hopatcong — taking its surroundings into ac- 




Lake Hopatcong-. 

count, not inferior to any of the smaller lakes of 
America." 

13. Some Important Cities— Trenton is the capital 
of New Jersey and the county seat of Mercer county. 
Its leading industries are wire and cable mills, pot- 
teries, and rubber mills. At Trenton are located the 
State Normal School, the State School for the Deaf, 
a State Hospital for the Insane, and the State Prison. 
The Inter-State Fair held annually at Trenton is one 
of the largest agricultural exhibits in the east. 

Atlantic City is known the world over as a sea- 
shore resort. It is located on a small island about 
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ten miles long and less than a mile wide. Its board- 
walk is sixty feet wide, and extends along the shore 

for a distance of 

nearly seven miles. 
Its beach is one of 
the most desirable 
for bathing on the 
Atlantic coast. It 
is estimated that 
during the summer 




State Normal School at Trenton. 



m o n t h s as 
many as 
40,000 per- 
sons may be 
seen bathing 
at one time. 

Bayonne, located on New York and Newark Bays, 
has large coal-shipping docks and oil refineries. 
There are also important chemical works, and copper- 
refining and nickel-smelting works. 
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Bordentown, in Burlington county, is the seat of 

the Bordentown Mili- 
tary Institute and a 
Manual Training and 
Industrial School for 
Colored Youth. Inter- 
esting historic places 
J are Bonaparte Park, 
laid out by Joseph 
11 Bonaparte, and the 
monument marking the 
place where the first railway train started in New 

Jersey. 

B r i d g e t o n, the 
county seat of Cum- 




Boardwalk at Atlantic City. 




Manual Training 1 and 
High School. Camden. 

berland county, 
has large glass- 
works. 

Burlington is ail Court House. Camden. 

important shipping place for farm produce. 

Camden is an important railway center. It \s 
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connected with Philadelphia by ferry. It has import- 
ant iron foundries, woolen mills, and chemical and 
glassworks. 

Cape May City is an important health and pleasure 
resort, with a tine, broad beach for bathing, and 
many good hotels. 

Elizabeth, the county seat of Union county, is sit- 
uated on Newark Bav. Its location makes it an 
important coal-shipping port. Here are located the 
largest sewing machine works in the world. 




Singer Sewing Machine Company. 

Remington is the county seat of Hunterdon county. 
It' is the center of the great peach belt of New Jersey. 

Harrison, opposite Newark, on the Passaic River, 
manufactures electrical machinery and apparatus and 
rolling-mill products. 

Hightstown, in Mercer county, is the seat of Ped- 
die Institute. 
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Hoboken is the terminus of the D. L. and W. R. 11., 
and is connected by ferry with New York. Several 
European steamship lines have their docks in this 
place. Hoboken is the seat of Stevens Institute. 

Jersey City, situated at the mouth of the Hudson 
River, is the county seat of Hudson county. It ranks 




Jersey City High School. 

first in the state in commerce, having superior facili- 
ties for transportation by rail and water. It is the 
terminus of many railroads and foreign steamship 
lines, receiving great quantities of iron, coal, and 
merchandise. It is connected with New York City 
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by many ferries and several tunnels. It ranks as the 
second city in the state in population and in value of 
manufactures. The leading industries are the refining 
of sugar and molasses, tobacco, meat packing, soap, 
foundry and machine-shop products, drugs and chem- 
icals, malt liquors, pencils, and watches. Among the 




Hudson County Court-house, Jersey City. 

most prominent buildings in Jersey City are the City 
Hall, a magnificent County Court-house, the Public 
Library, and one of the finest High School buildings 
in the country. 

Kearny, named in honor of General Philip 
Kearny who lived in this place, is situated on the 
Passaic Eiver. Linoleum, celluloid, pearl buttons, 
and brass specialties are the chief manufactures. A 
Soldiers' Home is located here. 
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Lakewood, in Ocean county, is a noted winter 
resort. 

Long Branch, Asbury Park, and Ocean Grove, in 

Monmouth county, are noted summer resorts. 

Millville, in Cumberland county, is noted for its 
glassworks; it has wide, well-shaded streets and 
many comfortable homes. 

Montclair, in Essex county, is noted for its beauti- 
ful homes and excellent schools. 

Morristown, the county seat of Morris county, is 
an ideal residence town. The building Occupied by 
General Washington while the American army was 
encamped in this vicinity is still standing. At 
Morris Plains, near Morristown, is located a State 
Hospital for the Insane. 

Newark, situated on the Passaic River, is the 
county seat of Essex county. It is the largest man- 
ufacturing city in the state. Varied and important 
manufactures, with ample facilities for railroad and 
water transportation, have led to the prosperity and 
remarkable growth of this city. The most import- 
ant railroads entering the city are the Pennsylvania, 
C. R. R. of N. J., D. L. & w! R. R., and Erie. 

Newark ranks high in the production of leather, 
celluloid articles, jewelry, malt liquor, steel, iron, cast- 
ings, machines, books, and papers. Lead and copper 
smelting and refining are also important industries, 
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Newark has a beautiful City Hall and County 
Coupt-house. Other noteworthy and prominent 
buildings are the Public Library, the Prudential and 
the Mutual Life Insurance buildings, Peddie Memo- 




New City Hall, Newark. 



rial Baptist Church, and the Public High School. The 
principal charitable institutions located here are St. 
Barnabus' and St. Michael's Hospitals, Home for the 
Friendless, an Orphan Asylum, and the City Reform 
School, 
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Essex County Court-house, Newark. 

New Brunswick, the county seat of Middlesex 
county, is located on the Raritan River. It is the 
seat of Rutgers College and the State Agricultural 
College. Its most important manufactures are 
hosiery, wall paper, rubber goods and chemicals. 

Newton is the county seat of Sussex county. 
The scenery about Newton, with its lakes and hills, 
is very beautiful. 

Orange, East Orange, West Orange, and South Orange, 
in Essex county, are beautiful residence towns and 
maintain excellent schools. Their population is made 
up largely of people who have business interests in 
New York. 

Passaic, situated on the Passaic River, has large 
manufactures of woolen goods, print goods, and cot- 
ton cloths. 
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Lace Works at Passaic. 

Paterson, the county seat of Passiac county, is 
noted for its production of silk goods. It is esti- 
mated that more than 25,000 persons find employ- 
ment in the Paterson silk mills. There are also 
large locomotive works in this city. 

Pennington, in Mercer county, is the seat of Pen- 
nington Seminary. 

Perth Amboy, on Raritan Bay, has an excellent 
harbor. It is in the Raritan clay district. It has 
large potteries, terra cotta works, shipyards, and 
copper and silver refineries. 

Phillipsburg, in Warren county, is an important rail- 
way center. It has large iron and cement mills. 
Large drill works are located here. 

Plainfield, in Union county is another suburban 
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city, many of whose inhabitants have interests in 
New York. 

Princeton is the seat of Princeton University and 
Princeton Seminary. 

Somerville is the county seat of Somerset county. 

Town of Union, in Hudson county, is a manufac- 
turing town, the chief industry being the manufacture 
of silk goods. It is the business center for North 
Hudson county and has some of the largest depart- 
ment, furniture, and hardware stores in the state. 

Vineland, in Cumberland county, is a beautiful 
town. Here are located a State Home for Feeble- 
minded Children, a State Home for Feeble-minded 
Women, and a Soldiers' Home. 

Washington, in Warren county, has a large organ 
and piano factory. 

West Hoboken is situated on the heights above 
Hoboken, and is largely a residential city for New 
York business men. It is also a manufacturing city. 
The manufactures are chiefly silk and cotton goods. 

Other important places are Gloucester City, Mt. Holly, 
Salem, and Woodbury, in the southern part of the state, 
and Bloomfield, Dover, East Newark, Englewood, Gar- 
field, Glen Ridge, Guttenberg, Hackensack, Irvington, 
Lambertville, Madison, North Plainfield, Rahway, Raritan, 
Red Bank, Ridgewood, Rutherford, South Amboy, Sum- 
mit, and West New York, in the northern part. 
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